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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


The great function, to which the Empire had so long been 

Th looking forward was celebrated on August 9 with 

e : 

every circumstance of splendour and solem- 
nity, when Edward VII. was crowned King of 
England, There was nothing to mar the auspiciousness of 
the day. The weather, though threatening and cold, was not 
unfavourable ; the enthusiasm of the crowd was very marked. 
Those who were present in the Abbey Church of Westminster, 
where from generation to generation for a thousand years our 
Sovereigns have repaired in the same stately procession, could 
not but be struck with the impression of the continuity of 
English history which the overwhelming rite conveyed. In the 
words of a commentator upon that great service: ‘‘ Whatever 
alteration has come about in the practical basis of politics, the 
Throne preserves the principle of the One in the many—the 
theory of a Divine authority outside of and above the vicissi- 
tude, mutation, and caprice of human opinion.” To the British 
nation of our time the Sovereign is not merely the embodiment 
of the national life, the link of union between the mother 
country and her daughter states, but he is also the tie with the 
past, in virtue of the venerable traditions which have gathered 
round the House to which he belongs. No reigning house in 
Europe can trace its descent as a ruling family so far back as 
ours. Ancestors of Edward VII. sat upon the English throne 
in the dim twilight of the early Middle Ages ; the very name of 
our King recalls two of the most illustrious Sovereigns in our 
medizval history. There was a time when men in England 
disdained such forms and ceremonies as the Coronation, because 


in the days of the crude materialism which prevailed in the 
VOL, XL I 


Coronation 
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early nineteenth century, the moving influence of idealism upon 
mankind was but faintly understood, and because thinkers were 
prone then to attribute to republicanism virtues which the 
experience of a century has proved that it does not possess. 
That time has passed away, and we feel to-day that to the 
tempering and restraining influence of the Kingship the orderly 
and conservative progress of our race has been largely due. 
Other thrones have tottered and fallen since the last Coronation ; 
other houses have lost their hold upon the peoples; but in 
England the Monarchy stands like a rock—firmer rooted in 
civic loyalty than at any time in its previous history—a force 
so indispensable to the nation that the most intemperate of 
revolutionists in our midst never dreams of its overthrow. 


On the eve of the coronation the King addressed to his 
The King’s people a message of thanks couched in the follow- 
Thanks ing terms: 


On the eve of my Coronation, an event which I look upon as one of the 
most solemn and important in my life, I am anxious to express to my People 
at Home, and in the Colonies, and in India, my heartfelt appreciation of the 
deep sympathy which they have manifested towards me during the time that 
my life was in such imminent danger. 

The postponement of the Ceremony owing to my illness caused, I fear, 
much inconvenience and trouble to all those who intended to celebrate it ; 
but their disappointment was borne by them with admirable patience and 
temper. 

The prayers of my People for my recovery were heard; and I now offer up 
my deepest gratitude to Divine Providence for having preserved my life and 
given me strength to fulfil the important duties which devolve upon me asthe 
Sovereign of this great Empire. 


(Signed) Epwarp R. & I. 
Buckingham Palace, 8th August, 1902. 


It is highly satisfactory to know that the severe mental and 
physical ordeal of the Coronation has had no untoward effect 
upon the health of the King. In fact his Majesty has never 
shown more energy and vitality. The last of the Coronation 
ceremonies took place on August 16 and 18, when the fleet was 
reviewed, first at anchor and then at sea, under steam, by his 
Majesty. During the inspection at sea the weather was of the 
worst, which detracted from the spectacular interest of what 
should otherwise have been a most magnificent pageant. There 
has been no little criticism of the nature of the fleet assembled 
for the honour of the King’s inspection, but with this we deal 
on a later page. 
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Age. 


77 


50 
57 


46 
56 


64 
65 


53 
49 


48 


57 
50 


39 


The New 


Cabinet. 


Mr. BALFour’s CABINET. 


First Lord of the 
Mr. Balfour .4{ Treasury and 
Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Hals- f Lord High Chan- 
bury . cellor. 
Duke of Lord President of 
Devonshire | Council. 
Mr.  Akers- 
Douglas . } Home 7 
Marquis of . 
Lansdowne | For “—— oe 
al } Colonial roof 
Mr. Brodrick War State. 
Lord — Indian | 


Hamilton . 
Earl of Sel- f First Lord of the 


borne : a sat 
. , ancellor of the 
Mr. Ritchie . | PE yche quer. 
Lord Ash- fLord Chancellor 
bourne of Ireland. 
Mr. George — Secretary 
Wyndham | for Ireland. 
Lord Balfour {Secretary for 
of Burleigh | Scotland. 
Mr. Gerald (President of the 
Balfour oe of _— 
resident of the 
ai Local Govern- 
* | ment Board. 
President of the 
Me. Hanbury | Board of Agri- 
culture. 
Marquis of (President of the 
London. | Board of Edu- 
derrry cation. 
Mr. Austen ¢ Postmaster- 
Chamberlain | General. 


The above form the Cabinet. 
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Mr. Balfour’s Cabinet is now complete, and as the age of 
Ministers has attracted some attention in the past, 
it may be of interest to compare this adminis- 
tration with its predecessor in that respect. The 
rt following are the names and the ages of the members of the new 
| Ministry and of Lord Salisbury’s last administration : 


Lorp SALIsBuRY’s CABINET. 


Age. 
Lord Privy Seal 70 Lord Salisbury. 
Piest Lord ma 52 Mr. Balfour. 


the Treasury 
Lord Halsbury. 


Duke of Devon- 
shire. 


Mr. Ritchie. 


Lord Lans- 
downe. 

Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr. Brodrick. 

Lord G. Hamil- 
ton. 


Lord Selborne. 


Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach. 

Lord  Ash- 
bourne. 


Not in the Cabinet. 


51 Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh. 

47 Mr. Gerald Bal- 
four. 


75 
} " 
"4 62 
55 
. 64 


44 
54 


c 


41 
63 


63 


46 Mr. Long. 


55 Mr. Hanbury. 


ee ee ee i 


48 Lord London- 
derry. 
Lord-Lieutenant 60 Lord Cadogan. 


Othe Dochy 1} 72 Lord James, 


First Comm. of\48 Mr. Akers- 
Works . Douglas. 


The average age of the members of the present Cabinet works 
out at 544 as against 57, which was the average of the last 


administration, while the number of Ministers in the Cabinet is 
slightly reduced, from 20 to 18. 
by its absence, and “ A Conservative,” in an article which will 


New blood is conspicuous 
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be found further on, is perfectly justified in calling this recon- 
struction a “make-believe” one. Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s 
advancement to Cabinet rank is indeed, well deserved, but 
there are at least half a dozen of the “ old gang ” whose services 
might have been dispensed with, with no loss to the Ministry or 
the country. Of the younger men, up to the present Mr. 
Wyndham has signally failed to come up to the great expecta- 
tions which were entertained of him. There is unfortunately 
no reason to suppose that the new Cabinet will be stronger 
and bolder in its policy than its two predecessors, and it has 
been received by the country with indifference or aversion. 


Three elections of considerable political importance have been 
decided in the past month. The most significant 

North : : 
soak was that of North Leeds, which constituency 
— has since 1885 uniformlyreturned a Conservative. 
On this occasion it transferred its suffrages to a Liberal Imperialist, 
Mr. Barran. The figures for this and the previous election are 

as follows : 


1902. 1900. 

Mr. R. Barran (L) . 7539 W. L. Jackson (C) . 7512 

Sir A. Lawson (C) . 6781 J.C. Hamilton (L) . 4995 
758 2517 


It will be seen that a Conservative majority of 2517 has been 
turned into a minority of 758. Attempts have been made on 
the Ministerial side to explain the figures away, but it cannot be 
denied that the task is one of extreme difficulty. Sir A. Lawson 
was a strong advocate of restrictions upon betting, which may 
have counted against him, though the probability is that this 
would win him as many votes as it lost. The Liberals were 
not above bringing out all the absurd old clap-trap about a 
“big Liberal loaf” and a diminutive “ protection loaf,” which 
may have imposed upon some credulous persons, though we 
may doubt if a single Liberal believes in his heart of hearts that 
a duty of 3¢. on the hundredweight of wheat has had the 
smallest effect on the price of bread, while it is from no point 
of view unjust that the workers of the nation should be required 
to bear some small part of the war taxation. The truth probably 
is that North Leeds indicates the discontent with which the 
great constituencies see the choice of Mr. Balfour as Premier 
and the complete indifference of the Ministry to administrative 
reform. The Education Bill may have played some part in 
alienating votes, but it would be foolish to forget that there is a 
considerable body of opinion, even on the Opposition side, in 


ag 
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favour of the measure, so that too much cannot be made of this. 
It is, perhaps, just a trifle amusing to find that the Little 
Englanders are nearly as much annoyed at Mr. Barran’s victory 
as the Ministerialists at Sir A. Lawson’s defeat. For Mr. Barran, 
whatever his devotion to the old Cobdenite shibboleths, is 
certainly not a Little Englander. He declined to have any- 
thing to do with Home Rule, defied the Irish party in the con- 
stituency, and was steadfast in protesting his Imperialism—all 
of which is gall and wormwood to the “ Bannermen.” In fact, 
there is little difference now between the platform of the Liberal 
Imperialists and the Liberal-Unionists, saving only on the tariff 
question, on which it is the height of political unwisdom for 
Lord Rosebery to tie his hands. The North Leeds election 
has been followed by a great reduction in the Ministerial 
majority at Sevenoaks. 


North Leeds has brought Lord Rosebery out of his lonely 

_— furrow. On July 31 he addressed an important 
speech to the members of the Liberal League, in 
which he pronounced against Home Rule and 
Re-appearance. accentuated the gap between himself and Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman. He thus summed up the lessons of the 
election : 


Rosebery’s 


The Leeds election is a warning to the Government, but does it contain no 
lessons for anybody else? Is it not a warning for the Liberal Party? Does 
is not contain a lesson also for the Opposition? How wasthat election won ? 
It was won, in the first place, by concentration. Mr. Barran, I hope, will 
tell you presently that he won it on the Education Bill and the Corn Tax. 
He concentrated his energies on those two points. Well, concentration is 
the principle preached to the Liberal Party for some years past unavailingly ; 
but, perhaps, reinforced by the lesson of Leeds, that lesson may now have 
some chance of success. 

What is the next lesson? It is that Mr. Barran fought this election as an 
Imperialist. 

He made no disguise of his determination to maintain our Empire and 
devote his energies to that object. I am not saying that all the Liberal Party 
have not the same object at heart. It is merely a question of expression; 
but that question of expression is a very important one. The Liberal Party 
in the last few years has suffered from want of concentration. It has suffered 
from allowing itself, I know not how, to be dissociated with the Imperialist 
aspirations of our nation. And, lastly, it has suffered by an unfortunate 
attitude with regard to the Irish question. 


His peroration was the assertion of the belief that : 


There is a great volume of opposition not very expressive that does not 
make itself heard very much on platforms, but which has very often a decisive 
effect in the electoral battles of the country, which is determined that the 
natural development of the country—whether it proceeds under Conservative 
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or Liberal Government—must proceed on essentially Liberal lines—Liberal 
in the old-fashioned sense. That is to say, that the development of the 
country is not to be checked by any selfish obstruction of class or of denomi- 
nation. They are determined, moreover, that the Empire is sacred, and that 
they will bear no paltering with that idea—either in word or deed. And, last 
of all—if I may voice what I believe to be the expression of this body of 
opinion—they are determined after what they have seen, and still more after 
what they have heard, that there shall be no independent Parliament in 
Dublin. 

The speech in fact is an appeal to the independents, the “ mug- 
wumps ”’—to use the American slang term—in the country ; to 
those who yearn for efficiency, which in this same speech Lord 
Rosebery declares to be a vital “plank” in his platform. In 
the back of Lord Rosebery’s mind we catch a glimpse of some 
idea of reconstituting a Liberal party, so that it shall be much 
what the old Whig party was, and so that it shall draw its 
adherents even more from the ranks of Liberal Unionism than 
from those of the orthodox. It is impossible that English 
politics can permanently see two separate parties under two 
different leaders, professing nominal hostility to one another, 
but in real fact agreeing on every vital question. Logically and 
historically it seems clear that the issue must be that one party 
will absorb the other, leaving on the one hand an extreme of 
reaction, and on the other an extreme of Anti-nationalism, 
which now is so hopelessly discredited that it has no future 
before it. Which party absorbs the other seems to be merely a 
question of the age and tactics of the leaders. Both Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery are well viewed by the 
electorate ; both have rendered incomparable services to the 
Empire ; but of the two the nation owes more to Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and were he the younger man, the choice would 
inevitably fall upon him. 


But it is not only the English constituencies which are 
The Revolt proving restive. In Ulster, too, once staunch in 

its support of Ministerialism, the Government 
of Ulster. has reaped the firstfruits of weak concessions 
to the Roman Church, and of the policy which has pampered 
the disloyal at the expense of those devoted to the Unionist 
cause. South Belfast, the electors of which are working men, 
Protestant and Unionist to the core, has returned an Indepen- 
dent member, Mr. Sloan, the nominee of the Protestant Asso- 
ciation, and rejected the official Unionist candidate, Mr. Buller. 
The causes of this fresh defeat of the Ministry are not far to 
seek, They are the suppression of Orange meetings in the 
north of Ireland, the concessions made to the priests, in ex- 
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empting the laundries of Convents from inspection under the 
Factory Acts, dread of the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University—a measure which is opposed by the ablest laymen 
among the Catholics themselves—and last, though not least, 
the fixed belief in Ulster that slowly but surely the Govern- 
ment of Ireland is being surrendered to the Roman Catholics. 
All these influences have combined to bring about a Unionist 
revolt. Mr. Wyndham and Lord Cadogan have managed to 
make Ulster believe that “loyalty does not pay,” and all classes 
and sections are united in opposition to the Government. 
According to the special correspondent of the Pa// Mall Gazette 
in the constituency : 


The belief is universal here that the Nationalists have been patted and 
petted at the expense of the loyal; that an even keel has not been steered, 
and that the list to starboard has been all in favour of the rebel and the law- 
breaker. I should not have been surprised to find this belief prevalent— 
perhaps on slender grounds—in fanatical Orange quarters, the lees of Irish 
Unionism. But what has appalled me is to find it everywhere. The landed 
aristocracy, the mercantile plutocrats, the professional classes, the small 
shopkeeper, and the day labourer all agree in this (the only thing they 
do agree in), that Ulster has been sold. “If Mr. Balfour were in Belfast 
to-morrow we would not cross the street to see him,” said a middle-class 
Unionist to me to-day. And nobody knows whether to blame Mr. Wyndham 
or Lord Cadogan, because nobody quite knows which of these gentlemen 
**bossed the show.” Which is lucky for Mr. Wyndham, because it gives him 
an opportunity to start afresh. You can hardly imagine how intense is the 
feeling against the Ministry. No Ministerialist, pure and simple, need apply 
here just now. 


This is one more spoke in Mr. Balfour’s wheel, and one more 
reminder that it is impossible to reconcile the irreconcilable. 
It is a clear note of warning that Ulster will oppose to the 
utmost “the ubiquitous intrusion of anincompetent and usurp- 
ing clericalism into the sphere of lay rights and lay duties,” to 
quote the words of an Irishman who is himself a Catholic. 


A good instance of the inefficient methods which are 
arousing the ire of the country against the 
Ministry was given in the House of Lords on 
July 28, when—we quote from the Z7zmes report: 


Unbusinesslike 
Government. 


= On the order for committee on the Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 7) Bill, which according to the order paper was in charge of Lord 
Kenyon, 

Lord Newton asked for an explanation of a clause which he thought in- 
volved interference with the rights of municipal authorities. 

Lord Kenyon not being present, and a pause ensuing, 

The Duke of Devonshire said: The noble lord is not yet present, and I 
am afraid I can give no explanation. 
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Lord Newton could not help thinking that this was an extremely slovenly 
way of conducting business. If a noble lord undertook to look after anything 
so vulgar and commonplace as the Local Government Board, he ought to be 
present to explain his Bill, or depute some other noble lord to do so who had 
some leisure time. He really thought he should be justified in moving the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Earl Waldegrave said the noble lord (Lord Kenyon) was not well and not 
able to be present. 

Earl Spencer thought that a noble lord who had charge of a departmental 
Bill ought to be present. It was derogatory to the House that no one should 
be able to answer a question on a Bill. 

The Duke of Devonshire (to Lord Newton): You shall have an explana- 
tion. 


Whatever else this is, it is not business, and it follows too 
closely upon the failure of any Cabinet Minister to attend the 
debates in the House of Commons on the two important sub- 
jects of naval administration and foreign policy, not to have 
made some impression. It is vital if the Empire is to hold its 
own that closer attention should be given by Ministers to affairs. 
It has long been a grievance of reformers that the Navy excites 
no interest and foreign policy but little, on the front bench and 
among the members of an assembly which should prove its 
fitness to govern by appreciating these matters at their true 
worth. It is however satisfactory to observe that on August 6 
Mr. Balfour strove to repair the harm done by his flippant reply 
in July to Sir John Colomb, and asserted that “ too much atten- 
tion could not be paid to the larger problems of strategy, partly 
military, partly naval, which the defence of this country 
involved.” But he refused to accede to Major Seely’s appeal 
for a thinking department, which should formulate a scheme of 
national defence and state the programme necessary to meet 
the military and naval exigencies of the country, holding that 
it would be “ impracticable ” to call upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to provide the funds required “ without question.” 
It may be said in passing that no reasonable critic asks that the 
funds should be provided “ without question ;” what is needed 
is that the Chancellor should be deprived of the power to cut 
down the estimates prepared by the departments, capriciously. 


An important political event of the past month is the definite 
news that Lord Roberts, General Kelly-Kenny, 

An Ill-judged and Mr. Brodrick have accepted the Kaiser’s 
Visit. invitation to attend the German manoeuvres in 
early September. It will be remembered that 

in the August number of this Review “An Englishman” fore- 
told that the “ first stage in the proceedings (of German policy) 
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may be expected to be an invitation to the British Minister of 
War or to Lord Roberts to proceed to the German manceuvres 
as the Kaiser’s guest.” The forecast has been speedily fulfilled. 
It cannot be denied that there are many reasons which render 
such a visit particularly inopportune at the present juncture. 
The German manceuvres are being held in Poland, with the 
obvious intention of showing the discontented Poles something 
of the strength of the German “ Armed Michael.” Indeed, the 
Kaiser himself is credited with remarking, when it was suggested 
to him that the people of Posen would prefer his entrance into 
that place to be a quiet one, that, so far from coming without 
ceremony, he would enter the town at the head of a hundred 
thousand men. In this, of course, he may be perfectly right, 
but it is no concern of ours. It appears that Mr. Brodrick will 
join him after his entrance in force, though even so the British 
Minister will be connected with it in the minds of the Poles, 
while it is surely contrary to British policy that the Commander- 
in-Chief of the British Army and the Adjutant-General of that 
Army should be dragged into a local quarrel in the German 
Emperor’s train. The representatives of the British Army and 
the British nation are not private individuals, and cannot be 
regarded as such. The Kaiser under similar circumstances 
would hardly allow himself to be inveigled into a demonstration 
against the Nationalists in Ireland—the nearest parallel of 
which we can think, It is a thousand pities that the Premier 
has not intervened to stop this most unhappy visit, which is 
indubitably designed to convince the Poles and the Continent 
generally that Germany can count upon the moral support of 
England in repressing what the Kaiser stigmatised in his famous 
Marienburg speech as “ Polish arrogance.” In fact, the visit 
will be regarded as evincing a solidarity between Germany and 
England which does not and which cannot exist. As another 
proof of such solidarity will be cited the Kaiser’s intended stay 
at Sandringham in November. 


The attitude of Russia is clearly shown by the refusal of the 
Russian heir-apparent to attend the manceuvres, 


' - though he was asked in advance of all the other 
Mischievous A ‘ah a : £ the irrit 
Effect. guests. ustria, however, in spite o e irrita- 


tion which the treatment of the Prussian Poles 
has caused in Galicia, is sending the Archduke Ferdinand, and 
Italy her Minister of War. Apart from the Polish question, 
with which England has nothing to do, it was inexpedient, after 
the bitter and unjust attacks which have been made upon the 
Army by not only the German press but also German soldiers, 
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such as Count Waldersee, and German statesmen, thus to accept 
the Kaiser’s invitation. The speech of Count Bilow in the 
Reichstag, replying to Count Udo von Stolberg has only to be 
read, to discover that the German Chancellor regarded any 
comparison between the British and German armies as an 
insult to Germany, an attempt to “misrepresent the heroic 
character and moral basis of our struggles for national unity,” 
and to smirch the German scutcheon. There is no need to 
lash ourselves into rage because such a statement was made 
by a foreign Minister in a foreign Parliament, but it would 
certainly have been good policy to show both Europe and 
Germany that England resents these insults, and is not ready at 
once to rush effusively into the arms of those guilty of inflicting 
them. No apology of any kind has been offered for them, and 
no German journal of standing has so far ventured to make the 
amende honorable. Count Bilow’s speech provoked intense 
indignation throughout the British Empire, and particularly in 
Australia. With what sort of feeling then will the Colonies learn 
of the visit of British officials to Posen? To turn the other 
cheek to the smiter is in international affairs never good poiicy ; 
indeed it is a direct invitation to “ tail-twisting.” The visit will 
not add to the popularity of the Government in the country, 
while it will probably result in dust being thrown in the eyes of 
the British War Minister and the Commander-in-Chief, who 
ought to be above all others awake to the true intentions of 
Germany. It comes, too, at a time when reports are flying 
about to the effect that a further large increase in the German 
naval programme is to be made in 1903. Whether these 
rumours rest upon any solid foundation remains to be seen, but 
ever since the Navy Act was passed, the Pan-Germans and the 
forward party in Germany have been urging that it was only to 
be regarded as an instalment in German naval plans. 


The feeling in Posen itself and throughout Prussian Poland 
is extremely bitter, and the Polish journal Praga 
has even gone so far as to suggest that no Pole 
shall doff his hat to the Kaiser. The most 
elaborate precautions are being taken by the German police, 
and inquiries have been made to ascertain which of the owners 
of houses and shops in the town are likely to refrain from 
decorating their premises on the Emperor’s entrance, so as to 
mark them down for punishment, while no stranger is to be 
permitted to stay a day in Posen without reporting himself to 
the authorities. The Polish element has, however, determined 
to take no part in the festivities, and its absence will be felt, 


Posen to 
Koweit. 
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even though the municipality has decided to launch forth upon 
the most splendid decorations and illuminations. Meantime 
German policy has been working hard in England to obtain 
the cession of Koweit, which is to serve as the terminus of the 
Bagdad railway on the Persian Gulf. Here, however, there 
is reason to think that more opposition than was anticipated 
has been encountered. Lord Curzon is known to entertain 
strong views as to the necessity of keeping the great European 
navies out of the Gulf, while it is at least probable that the 
appearance of Germany in these waters would be followed by a 
Russian occupation of a point on the Persian littoral, which 
would be most undesirable. In our present number Captain 
Mahan discusses the whole question of the Persian Gulf with 
masterly insight, though, perhaps because he is not in close 
touch with popular German feeling, he inclines to the belief 
that it would be possible to reconcile the policies of Germany 
and England, But it is worth notice that the course in favour 
of which he argues was the one adopted in England throughout 
the ’eighties and ’nineties. It is because at every turn British 
Ministries found that Germany went behind their backs, to do 
business at England’s expense with Russia, because too the 
Professors in Germany are openly preaching as their doctrine, 
Delenda est Britannia, and because it is a historical fact that 
what German Professors preach to-day, the German Government 
does, however unwillingly, to-morrow, that English minds have 
come to realise the impossibility of such an alliance. There is 
no hostility to Germany in England; the English people by 
nature and disposition are averse to look upon any Power as 
an enemy; but the experience of twenty years has convinced them 
that Germany is not a trustworthy friend, and in the present 
current of German thought can never be a trustworthy friend. 
England would never tolerate an unprovoked attack upon the 
Germans, but at the same time she is bound to take precautions 
against a conflict being forced upon herself in the not remote 
future. 


The meeting between the Tsar and the Kaiser at Reval has 
not very profoundly impressed the political 

pasting world, even though the Russian and the German 
§ Chancellors attended their respective Sovereigns. 
Talleyrand once, when an individual said to him, “The King 
has held a council for three hours to-day ; what has passed ?” 
replied concisely, “ Three hours,” and much the same might 
be said about the Reval meeting. It is possible that some 
allusion was made to German plans in Asia Minor, and that trade 
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questions, and in particular the Russian note on the subject of 
Trusts, were discussed. But beyond this there has been no 
result, no negotiation of any importance. German journals of 
the Pan-German type have chosen to pretend that the two 
Monarchs arrived at a close understanding to oppose English 
plans of aggressive Colonial expansion, but as there are no such 
plans, this tale, even if it be true, need not disturb us in the 
least, There can be little doubt that the Kaiser did his best 
to inspire the Tsar with distrust of England. The days of the 
honest broker, however, have passed, perhaps never to return, 
and it is no longer possible to set two great Powers by the 
ears, by means of a few insinuations. Nowhere have the 
recent developments of German policy excited more distrust 
than at St. Petersburg, where the Pan-German propaganda in 
south-eastern Europe is regarded with the utmost uneasiness, 
while German schemes in Asia Minor are running counter to 
far-reaching Russian designs. It is worthy of note that the 
Russian press has said little or nothing about the meeting, and 
even the German press has expressed some little disappointment 
at its barrenness. The Kaiser himself has declared that it was 
a “highly important meeting,” and that it “has passed off 
satisfactorily to his Majesty and myself, and has once again 
confirmed—so strongly that it can never again be shaken—the 
conviction that the peace of Europe will be maintained for 
many years to come.” No doubt he has ascertained from the 
lips of the Tsar, that Russia entertains no bellicose intentions, 
but even without that august assurance this fact was fairly 
obvious from the difficult economic position in which Russia 
finds herself. 


It has come as a disagreeable surprise to Germany to dis- 
cover that French opinion, notwithstanding the 
France and . ates 
interchange of some civilities has not as yet been 
ane. won over to acquiesce in the loss of Alsace- 
Lorraine. After the expedition to China the letters of General 
Voyron showed that the French army was by no means recon- 
ciled, and a speech by the French Minister of War at Ville- 
franche, on August 15, indicates that the idea of Ja revanche is 
not dead but dormant, though it would be absurd to attribute 
to this utterance any deep political importance. It has, how- 
ever, roused the indignation of the German Press. The Berliner 
Tageblatt declares that “General André only excites pity. We 
do not care if successive French Ministers like to make them- 
selves ridiculous, each in his own fashion ;” while the Zagliche 
Rundschau asserts that “the speech proves that hostility to 
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Germany may at any moment get the upper hand in France 
and lead to war.” It is perfectly certain that France wants 
peace, though she will not buy it by subservience to German 
schemes, In another quarter, Germany seems to have made 
some little progress. There is reason to think that some of 
the great Powers, though not England, have been recently 
sounded as to the inclusion of Holland within the German 
tariff wall, while it is known that had the Queen of Holland 
succumbed to her illness, an attempt was to have been made to 
place a German prince upon the Dutch throne. In view of 
the effect which the virtual annexation of the Dutch East Indies 
would have upon the position of the United States in the 
Philippines, the American Government was among _ those 
sounded. It need scarcely be added that England is the bug- 
bear held up before the Dutch, by German diplomacy. This 
country is supposed to covet the East Indies, and a curious 
story from a Dutch source at Batavia, to the effect that a British 
agent has been arrested there with plans and details of the 
defences, has been exploited to the utmost. Needless to re- 
mark, there is no foundation whatever for these tales. England 
has not the remotest wish to add to her already numerous 
tropical possessions ; she never has envied the Dutch the East 
Indies ; andit is mere moonshine to pretend that she is planning 
expeditions or anything else in that quarter of the world, It 
would be satisfactory if we could learn more about this 
mysterious agent. We may hope that British diplomacy will 
not be blind to the mischievous effect of leaving such fictions 
uncontradicted, even where, as in the present case, they are so 
obviously absurd. 


Mr. Seddon has now for some months occupied the position 
of principal Jdéte noir to the votaries of the 

——— shibboleths, who cannot forgive him for his 
‘plain speaking, though he generally manages 

to “touch the spot.” At Liverpool on August 2, he re- 
minded Englishmen that the task now before them was the 
development of the Empire, and continued : “ As between the 
mother country and the Colonies, they wanted no written con- 
tracts ; the tie of kinship, the strongest tie they could have, was 
enough. It was of the utmost importance to England that she 
should foster her Colonies and assist in making them strong, 
because they would use their strength to help the mother 
country in every emergency.” A few days later in the City of 
London he addressed some very outspoken but much needed 
words to the nation, with regard to the war : 
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He hoped that the lesson which the war had taught would not be allowed 
to pass unheeded, for the time might come when we should be put to even 
greater stress than that which had recently faced us. Therefore, we must 
never again allow ourselves to be in the position that we were in when the 
war first broke out. We must ever be on the alert and prepared for each and 
every emergency. In connection with this matter he noticed that the same 
papers which the other day reported the presentation of a sword of honour 
by the citizens of Capetown to Lord Kitchener also reported in another 
column the fact that the horses had been taken out of the carriages of 
General De Wet and other Boer leaders in Capetown, and that multitudes of 
people had been following and idolising the Boer Generals who had been 
fighting against us and our Empire. Only this could be said in extenuation 
of such conduct, that it might have been the disloyal of Capetown, the pro- 
Boers, who were thus honouring the Boer leaders. Let them hope in their 
hearts that that was the case. At any rate, he hoped that there might not 
be a repetition of that conduct when the Boer Generals visited the mother 
country. It was hard to say what a multitude in a moment of excitement 
might do, and he did not hold the thinking portion of the nation responsible 
for the demonstration. What he did say was that we should be safeguarded, 
and that opportunities for such outbreaks should not be encouraged. As true 
freemen and true lovers of our Monarch, they must have felt the other day, 
in reading that his Majesty’s Government had advised the King to offer the 
Boer General Lucas Meyer an invitation to be present at the Coronation, 
and that the honour had been declined, that the King should have been saved 
from being placedin that position. It should have been ascertained beforehand 
whether or not the invitation was likely to be accepted, and it should not 
have been left open to a General who had fought against this country to re- 
fuse an invitation from the King of England to be present at his Coronation. 
The situation was one which ought to have been avoided, and he hoped that 
there would be no repetition of it; for it would not add to the honour and glory 
of the Empire, or to the further assistance from the Colonies if the present 
representatives of the Colonies found that their successors in British hospi- 
tality were Boer Generals who fought against us in South Africa. In conclu- 
sion, he said there were times when unpleasant things had to be said, and 
this was one. 


Such a protest was badly needed as the undignified behaviour 
of the London mob in welcoming the Boer Generals has since 
shown, Thousands surrounded Waterloo Station and raised 
cheers for Botha and De Wet, though when this silly demon- 
stration took place it was known that these Generals had offered 
what seemed something very like an affront to the King and 
the nation, by refusing to attend the Naval Review. What made 
matters worse was that the Generals were in the company of 
the notorious Dr. Clark, who shared in the acclamations of the 
mob. At Horrex’s Hotel, where the Generals stayed, the same 
scenes were repeated. Have Englishmen forgotten the treatment 
of Morgendaal, and the savage attack upon Major Bogle-Smith, 
of neither of which acts has De Wet ever been satisfactorily 
cleared ? 
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What happened at Southampton on the Generals’ arrival was 
a comedy, the plot of which is as follows. The 


A Boer Generals have come to Europe with the 
Southempten hope of raising money by lectures. If they 
Comedy. 


accepted the invitation to the Review, they 
would compromise their chances of success on the Continent ; 
if they declined it, they would compromise their chances in 
England. It was an awkward situation for them, but they 
solved it thus, with the aid of Dr. Clark, Miss Hobhouse, Mr. 
Fischer and Mr. Montagu White: They refused to go to the 
Review, at which news the Continent roared with delight; but 
they went down on the following day to Cowes and saw the 
King, which enabled them to evade the imputation of dis- 
courtesy to the British Sovereign. Further to appease the 
British public they issued a confused and contradictory state- 
ment that they had not gone to the Review, because they had 
no smart clothes! Unfortunately, like most very clever people, 
they are likely to fall between their two stools to the ground, 
as the Continent has been alienated by the visit to the King, and 
the British public, or the thinking part of it, by the refusal to 
attend the Review. Immediately after their audience with 
the King they left for the Continent, to attend the funeral 
of General Meyer, who died suddenly at Brussels after a very 
painful interview with Mr. Kruger, in which he is said to have 
been bitterly reproached by the Ex-President for his share in 
the conclusion of peace. Botha, De Wet and De la Rey are 
known to have had an equally painful interview with the old 
man. The object of the mission is to obtain more money to 
repair the losses caused by the war, whether by lecturing, or 
by appealing to the British taxpayer, while Botha is most 
anxious to persuade the Government to restore to the 
Transvaal that portion of territory which has been ceded to 
Natal. Of this there is, of course, not the smallest likelihood. 
Whether any further political purpose, hostile to this country, 
underlies the mission is difficult to say, though it can 
never be forgotten that long before the conclusion of the 
peace, as was shown by a captured letter of Mr. Schalk Burger’s, 
dated March 1901, it was their purpose 


to keep our nation unsullied, to receive no favour from our enemy, that 
the gulf which exists through former struggles and this cruel war remains and 
still widens. ‘“ Where there’s a will, there’s a way,” and if we are not exiled 
we can by exerting our strength form committees, and supported by loving 
gifts from Europe again build up our country and people, to advance our 
language and religion . . . and to keep alive our oppressed national spirit 
and cause it to come to life again. 
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On the whole, if left to themselves and kept away from the 
influence of the Boer refugees on the Continent and the 
English Anti-Nationalists, it does not seem that the Boer 
Generals will prove unreasonable. 


The awards of the Belgian arbitrator, Baron Lambermont, 
The Waima in the case of the Waima incident and the affair 

of the Sergent Malamine, have been issued. In 
Semawe. the Waima incident the British claim was for 
£10,000, while the French offer was no more than £4000. 
The arbitrator has given the British Government £9000, thus 
indicating that our original assessment did not err on the side 
of exaggeration, since the Belgian award is for all practical 
purposes what the British Government asked. To the surprise 
of all who have studied the faets, £6500 has been awarded to 
the owners of the Sergent Malamine. This, however, is not due 
to any misfeasance of justice in the arbitration, but to the 
curious conduct of the British Foreign Office in admitting the 
legality of the enterprise on which the Sergent Malamine was 
engaged at the time of her seizure. The enterprise was nothing 
more or less than a filibustering expedition into British territory. 
In 1892 this vessel, under Lieutenant Mizon, sailed up the Niger 
with a cargo of two mountain guns, a Hotchkiss quick-firer, 
and a large quantity of rifles and ammunition. Mizon behaved 
extremely badly, arming the negro tribes and assisting them in 
warfare within British territory, and so indefensible was his 
conduct that he was in the end abandoned by two of the 
Frenchmen with him, who went home to Paris and clamoured 
for his recall. The Niger Company, when it learnt what he 
had been doing, seized his vessel. This was awkward, as the 
French Government of that date had contributed to the cost of 
equipping the expedition. Baron Lambermont held that Mizon 
acted illegally, but, as the British Government had admitted 
liability for the seizure and even fixed the limits of the indemnity 
to be awarded, he had to give the French something. As for 
Waima, in that affair twenty-six British officers and men were 
shot down in time of peace by a French force, on British terri- 
tory. The British Ambassador in Paris, Lord Dufferin, not- 
withstanding that the French admitted their responsibility and 
expressed readiness to give compensation, for some reason or 
other jumped to the conclusion that Waima was on doubtful 
ground, The British Foreign Office went to sleep, as it gene- 
rally does, and it has only been roused from its slumbers 
by the persistent energy of Mr. Arnold White, whose efforts 
on behalf of, and generosity to, the relatives of the killed 
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have deserved a higher measure of praise than they have 
received. 


An incident which has passed comparatively unnoticed among 
Lord Milner the distractions of the Coronation season has 
been the journey of Lord Milner to Delagoa 
“ Bay. It will be remembered that some years 
Gelngon. Bay ago an agreement was concluded between 
England, Germany, and Portugal, fixing which part of the 
Portuguese colonies in East Africa should fall to which Power, 
but only with the proviso that Portugal should be willing to 
sell. There was not then, and there is not now, any wish to 
dismember the Portuguese Empire, united as it is to our Empire 
by ties of alliance and solid friendship. The terms of that 
agreement have never been published, but under it Delagoa 
Bay was to have fallen to England. At that time Delagoa Bay 
had a great political importance, as being the only means of 
access to the sea that the Boers possessed through territory 
which was not British, and had it been acquired before the war 
the Boer resistance could never have been prolonged for two 
and a half years. It is possible that Lord Milner’s journey has 
reference to the acquisition of the port by the Transvaal, on the 
payment of just compensation to Portugal. If the political 
importance of the place has decreased since the war, its com- 
mercial importance has enormously advanced. The distance 
from Johannesburg to the sea by the Delagoa route is only 
396 miles, as compared with 714 miles to Port Elizabeth, 1014 
miles to Cape Town, and 483 miles to Durban, so that the 
Delagoa route has a great geographical advantage. The gradients 
on this line are, however, severe, and it would be necessary to 
reconstruct the railway if the main traffic of the Rand is to 
move by that route. The harbour of Lourengo Marques is the 
best on the whole South African coast-line, with the possible 
exception of Saldanha Bay. It is regrettable to think that this 
port might have been acquired on moderate terms by Sir 
M. Hicks Beach in 1880, when Sir Robert Morier succeeded in 
inducing the Portuguese Government to agree to its sale. But 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer was then and has continued 
to the end of his political days a man who never looked ahead, and 
the chance was allowed to pass. If Delagoa Bay should now be 
acquired, it will only be at the cost of a very large pecuniary 
compensation, so that there is no cause for any great exultation. 
We shall have to pay millions where hundreds of thousands 
would have sufficed in 1880. 
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A matter to which attention has been drawn by the speech of 
, Lord Stalbridge at the general meeting of the 
an London and North Western railway shareholders 
Pe is the general position of the English railways. 
Though the first half of 1902 has been a season of trade pros- 
perity, and though the price of coal has been’ moderate, the 
dividends announced have been disappointing. Lord Stalbridge 
protested against the incessant increase in municipal rates on 
railway property, and anticipated efforts on the part of the 
companies to diminish the amount of competition. He did not, 
however, deal seriously with what is in the opinion of com- 
petent judges more than anything responsible for the decline 
in the dividends and prosperity of the English lines—the 
perpetual issues of new capital, which is applied in many cases 
to meet expenditure that should, from the actuary’s standpoint, 
come out of income. Thus, if an old locomotive is replaced by 
a new one of increased power, the cost of the increased power 
is generally debited to capital. An examination of our railway 
statistics shows that the capital is growing faster than profits, 
and to this state of affairs there can only be one issue. Sooner 
or later the practice of dividing ‘up to the hilt” will have to 
be abandoned, and larger sums applied to the “betterment ” 
of the line. Here, asin so many directions, British methods 
contrast unfavourably with American. The Canadian Pacific, 
for example, which though a British line is managed upon 
American principles, earned over 8 per cent. in the first half of 
this year. If it had been an English line it would have paid its 
shareholders their 8 per cent., whereas in actual fact it distri- 
buted only 5, and employed the balance in improving its 
system. The same methods have been practised for years on 
the Pennsylvania, the New York Central, and the Illinois 
Central, to mention only a few American systems, with the 
most brilliant results. No one who has examined the economies 
effected by judicious adoption of labour-saving machinery, 
more powerful engines, and larger trucks, can doubt that very 
much could be done to cheapen the cost of working our 
railways, even when allowance is made for the different condi- 
tions which prevail in England and America. There is evidence 
of a changed spirit in the administration of many of our lines, 
and of less antipathy to innovation, which is a good sign. But 
the problems of the immediate future are by no means simple 
of solution. Most of the lines will require large sums for the 
installation of electrical traction, which is already being intro- 
duced, and this outlay will have to go to capital account, making 
the immediate prospects of the ordinary shareholder a gloomy 
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one. The prosperity of the country and of its trade is so closely 
bound up with the prosperity of its great railway systems that 
it is to be hoped this crisis will be met with energy and foresight. 
There can be no doubt, too, that the rates are now pressing 
heavily upon the industries of the country, which have to pay 
them indirectly in the shape of increased charges for transit of 
goods. 


It really seems impossible to satisfy General Buller’s friends, 

but to placate them the piecemeal publication 
Mare Sue of documents bearing on the Natal campaign 
continues. The present series of telegrams and 
letters does not much improve the General’s position on the 
vital points, which are these; (1) The order to Sir G. White 
to surrender Ladysmith ; (2) the belief that the loss of that 
place with a division of British troops would have been a less 
serious matter than the loss of 2000 to 3000 men in relieving 
it. First among the new papers is the heliograph message 
from Sir G. White, stating that he could hold out for seventy 
days from November 30. The existence of this message was 
first made public by Mr. Brodrick in the House of Commons 
when answering Sir E. Grey. It is of such historic interest 
that the full text may be given : 


Papers. 


From General Sir G. White to General Sir R. Buller. 
(Received at Estcourt and telegraphed to Pietermaritzburg, December 4.) 


No. 20 P, November 30. Flashing signals clouds seen last night for first 
time. Following portion only read: ‘‘I do not yet know which way I will 
come. How much longer could you hold out? From Maritzburg, from 
Buller.” Commencement of message and date not read. Situation here 
unchanged ; but enemy still mounting additional guns against some of our 
essential positions. I have provision for 70 days, and I believe I can defend 
Ladysmith while they last. Hay or grazing isa difficulty; I have 35 days’ 
supply of this at reduced ration. Small-arm ammunition, 5} million; 15-pr. 
guns, 250 rounds per gun; 4.7-inch naval guns, 170 rounds per gun; 12-pr. 
naval guns, 270 rounds per gun; 6.3-inch howitzer, 430 rounds per gun. 
Enemy learns every plan of operations I form, and I cannot discover source. 
I have locked up or banished every suspect, but still have undoubted evidence 
of betrayal. Native deserters from enemy and our native scouts report 
enemy much disheartened by news of advance on Free State, victory on Mooi 
River, and consequent retirement north of Tugela River. With regard to 
road of advance towards Ladysmith, I could give most help to a force coming 
vid Onderbrook Hotel or Springfield, but enemy is making his positions on that 
side stronger daily. If force south of the Tugela can effect junction with me, 
I believe effect will be immediate and decisive. At present cannot go large as 
I am completely invested, and must reserve myself for one or two big efforts 
to co-operate with relief force. It will be the greatest help to Ladysmith if 
relief force maintains closest possible touch with enemy. Hospital return: 
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Wounded, 225; dysentery, 71; enteric, 15 ; other fevers, 12; other diseases, 
109. Additional portion of message deciphered, “If you hear me attacking 
join in if you can.” Please repeat entire message. I will keep a good look 
out, and do all I can. Repeat General Clery. 


Notwithstanding this, General] Buller despatched his famous 
flashlight message to Sir G. White “suggesting your firing 
away aS much ammunition as you can and making the best 
terms you can,” on December 16, 1899. The other corres- 
pondence published passed between Lord Roberts and General 
Buller, and its general substance was known from despatches. 
The only new fact which it discloses is this: that Lord 
Roberts was very properly anxious that the final effort to 
relieve Ladysmith should not be made till the pressure of his 
army on the Boers was beginning to be felt in the Free State. 
It is characteristic of General Buller to find that he fails to 
appreciate the importance of combination of effort. “I do 
not think a move in the Free State will much affect our posi- 
tion here,’ he writes to Lord Roberts on February 4, 1900. 
In the same letter occurs another curious passage : 


White keeps a stiff upper lip, but some of those under him are desponding. 

He calculates he has now 7000 effectives. They are eating their horses, and 
have very little else. He expects to be attacked in force this week, and 
though he affects to be confident I doubt if he really is. He has begged me 
to keep the enemy off him as much as I can, and I can only do this by pegging 
away. 
The last document is a telegram from Lord Roberts to the 
Secretary for War, giving General Buller’s message of Feb- 
ruary 6, to the effect that an advance to Ladysmith “ will cost 
from 2000 to 3000 men... The question is how would such 
a loss affect your plans, and do you think the chance of the relief 
of Ladysmith worth the risk.” Here the position of General 
Buller is bettered, as the words in italics are published for the 
first time. They show that General Buller’s reluctance to incur 
loss was, in part at least, due to regard for Lord Roberts’ 
success. But, as we have said, the papers do not affect the 
verdict of the world upon the whole story of the Natal 
campaign. 


The return of the British and foreign fleets, for which Sir 

Charles Dilke moves annually, was issued durin 
ae the course of last month. The mere form . 
which this return is presented reveals some- 
thing very wrong at the Admiralty. There is no attempt to 
add together the items or to summarise the results ; all that is 
given is a mere list of ships, without even any effort at classi- 


Return. 
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fication. It is not over-stating the truth to say that this is one of 
the worst Parliamentary papers published, and the only possible 
excuse for its form is that the Intelligence Department at the 
Admiralty is under-staffed and starved, receiving, as it does in 
the present year, only £10,926, whereas the Germans spend on 
the general staff of their army £270,000, the general staff being 
the German equivalent of our Intelligence Department. Thus 
this return is a plain revelation that our Navy has an inefficient 
Intelligence Department. The lists of ships when added up 
give the following results : 


VEssELs BvILT. 


Torpedo-| Tor- 
ae Battle- Coast : Torpedo Subma- 
ships. Defence. Cruisers. | Vessels, pie F ceed rines. 
Britain . é 52 4 126 34 108 4 _ 
France . . 28 15 46 15 Ce) 5 12 
Russia. : 18 14 ai 17 27 4 — 
Germany. ‘ 25 II 38 2 3 3 _ 
Italy ; é 17 —_ aI 14 9 3 I 
United States . 10 12 22 — 2 5 I 
Japan... 7 2 33 I 14 ;i- 
VESSELS BUILDING. 
Torpedo- ~ 
Battle- Coast : Torpedo| Sub- 
—- : Cruisers. |, boat De- ; 
ships. | Defence. stroyers. Boats, | marines. 
Britain 15 — 37 23 | 3 9 
France 8 — 18 24 2 27 
Russia. 8 — 12 27 I I 
Germany 9 _ II 2 — _— 
Italy . . 7 — I 6 I I 
United States 8 4 15 18 I 7 
Japan . — — 2 5 2 _ 


At first sight the position of England in “ vessels built ” looks 
not unfavourable, though even on the figures given she has not 
the preponderance in battleships of five to three against the 
two next strongest fleets, which her admirals have demanded 
for success in war, But when the ships which are counted are 
closely scrutinised, it will be found that the return absolutely 
misrepresents the facts. Among the British battleships are 
positively reckoned one vessel thirty-seven years old, and 
notoriously unseaworthy ; five other battleships armed wholly 
with muzzle-loading guns, and one ship armed partially with 
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muzzle-loaders. There is nothing like this “ naval rubbish,” 
as a French Admiral has called it, on the effective list of any 
foreign fleet. It is generally felt in the Navy that these vessels 
are useless and worthless. No Admiralty dare send them to sea 
in war. Subtracting them, and one inefficient Russian ship, 
Britain is left to face the Dual Alliance’s forty-five effective 
ships with forty-five ships. Will any strategist explain how, 
with fleets equal in fighting numbers, we are (1) to assure the food- 
supply and trade of this country in war ; (2) blockade theenemy’s 
ports ; (3) watch dubious neutrals ; and (4) maintain what our 
admirals have asserted tu be necessary, a reserve fleet in home 
waters? Nor is it reassuring to see that in the category of 
‘battleships building” England is behis #rance and Russia, so 
that she is losing ground, while in destroyers she is far behind 
them. A very heavy responsibility rests with the public depart- 
ment that issues what is something like the famous balance- 
sheet of the Globe Company, trusting to the ignorance and in- 
difference of the British nation, which alone is deceived by the 
document. Side by side with this remarkable return, Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson’s admirable paper on the Mediterranean 
Fleet should be read. “It gives,” as the French say, “furiously 
to think.” 


The position of the Navy demands close attention, as since 
1896 there has been a distinct regress, relatively 
to foreign Powers. No attempt has been made 
to build a North Sea squadron or to create a 
naval port on that sea, and our programmes have steadily 
diminished year by year, till in 1902 they have reached 
the nadir. The organisation, upon which in modern war every- 
thing depends, has not been improved with the times ; gunnery, 
in spite of some excellent speeches by the First Lord, has not 
been made paramount ; and though the promotion of Captain 
Scott had been generally anticipated among the Coronation 
honours, he was passed over. The act of promoting him would 
have proved convincingly that the Admiralty attaches more to 
shooting than to “spit and polish,” and would have set every 
officer in the fleet thinking about gunnery. There is no true 
efficiency if able men are not brought rapidly to the top, and 
by this time Captain Scott’s capacity is a household world. It 
is time that we looked into these things, for already the Germans 
hold the record in quick coaling of battleships, while the shoot- 
ing of their fleet is uniformly good, though our best shots are 
still better by about 12 per cent. than theirs. Wherever we 
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look we find that they are overtaking us ; in some points, as in 
the training and education of their officers they have long since 
passed us. It was generally noted with uneasiness that at the 
great review to do honour to the King, the British fleet was 
largely composed of obsolete and obsolescent ships. It is on 
this fleet that the nation will have mainly to rely in time of 
war for the safety of this country from invasion, for supremacy 
in home waters, and for its reserve. There was not a single 
new battleship in the lines at Spithead; and the fighting 
strength of that fleet was really to be found in seven ships, the 
six Majestics and the Sutle/. 


One of the most valuable documents of a month of Parlia- 
mentary papers is a memorandum prepared for 
The Trade the Board of Trade by Sir A. Bateman, dealing 


— with the economic position of England and her 
a chief rivals, It shows that in population during 
England. the last thirty years England has gained 


10,000,000, while Germany has gained 15,500,000, and the 
United States no less than 37,000,000, or not far short of the 
whole population of the United Kingdom. Both these countries, 
too, are increasing their non-agricultural population more rapidly 
than England : 


The conclusion, therefore, would seem to be that the conditions of the 
manufacturing and industrial predominance of the United Kingdom, and 
even of its manufacturing and industrial pre-eminence, are becoming 
different from what they were when the non-agricultural population of every 
other country in the world was smaller than in our own. Industry and 
manufacture abroad, particularly in the United States and Germany, have 
become much bigger relatively than they were. 


The products, manufactures, and foreign trade of the Powers 
are then examined. In the production of pig iron the United 
States has advanced by 9,300,000 tons since 1870, Germany 
by 5,600,000 tons, and England by only 2,500,000 tons. 
Dealing with export trade, comparison between five years’ 
averages at the beginning and end of the period from 1880 to 
1900, shows that English exports have increased by only 6.4 
per cent., while the increase in the case of the United States is 
no less than 42.8 per cent.; in that of Germany, 23.1 per cent.; 
and in the case of France 8.7. It would require a great deal of 
optimism to extract from these figures any conclusion satisfactory 
to England, especially as much of our gain is due to the ad- 
vanced price of a raw material, coal, which in 1900 was selling 
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at exorbitant prices. But Sir A. Bateman is equal to the task : 
‘There is nothing in the figures here in question to suggest that 
while the export trade of our neighbours has been increasing 
our own export trade has been diminishing or even standing 
still.” On ne juge que par comparaison, however, and as foreign 
nations are advancing far faster than we are, it stands to reason 
that relatively we are losing ground. Nor is it pleasant to find 
it admitted that the nation is now to some extent living upon its 
capital : 


The broad fact remains that we are doing less in the way of export trade 
to the United States than was the case a few years ago, and there is little 
sign or immediate prospect of substantial recovery. . . . It may be mentioned 
that it has been alleged, and probably with good reason, that the United 
States have been re-purchasing American securities in European markets to 
a large extent in recent years, and principally in the United Kingdom. This 
would help to explain a portion of the large increase in the value of our im- 
ports from the States since 1895. 


Not the least striking fact shown by the figures collected in 
this memorandum is the rapid advance in the value of foreign 
manufactured imports into this country, all of which might with 
a protective tariff be made in England. Between 1883 and 
1890 these imports have almost doubled in value, rising steadily 
year by year, as British industry has been displaced. The final 
conclusion with which the memorandum closes is this : 


We are still ahead of either country (Germany and the United States) in 
our power to manufacture for export, but beginning from a lower level, each 
country is travelling upwards more rapidly than we are who occupy a higher 
eminence. If peace is maintained both Germany and the United States are 
certain to increase their rate of upward movement. Their competition with 
us in neutral markets, and even in our own home markets, will probably, un- 
less we ourselves are active, become increasingly serious. Every year will 
add to their acquired capital and skill, and they will have larger and larger 
additions to their population to draw upon. 


This admission from the Board of Trade is something, but the 
Board itself must wake up as well as our manufacturers. 


An incident which has provoked no small amount of com- 
The ment is the refusal of the Government to direct 


Sains the Public Prosecutor to take steps against those 


esl Mlieine responsible for the issue of a certain balance- 
sheet by the directors of the London and Globe 
Finance Corporation on December 5, 1900. 
Though Mr. Barnes, the Senior Official Receiver, who is acting 
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as liquidator of the Globe Corporation, and the Lord Chief 
Justice, have used the strongest language about this balance- 
sheet, the Attorney-General, when questioned in the House of 
Commons, stated that he “did not propose to instruct the 
Public Prosecutor to take action.” He gave no reason for this 
extraordinary resolve, and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
has caused general amazement, as if the Public Prosecutor is 
not to move in such a matter as this, it is difficult to see any 
reason for his existence. The Globe Corporation was one of 
the Whitaker Wright group of companies, the two others being 
the Standard Exploration and British America Corporations. 
All three are hopelessly bankrupt, and in them millions of 
money have been lost. The balance-sheet in question repre- 
sented the Globe Corporation to be solvent ; indeed, to have a 
credit balance of somewhere about £2,650,000, when, as a 
matter of fact, it had nothing in its treasury, except money 
borrowed for the purpose of “ window dressing” at exorbitant 
interest. It went into liquidation a few weeks after the issue 
of this balance-sheet, and at the public examination of the 
directors, and in the protracted litigation which has since taken 
place, the gravest revelations have been made as to the methods 
followed. Many innocent people have been heavy losers 
through the manipulations which were practised. Should no 
action be taken by the Government, the effect will be disastrous 
to Ministerial reputation in the City, where numerous petitions 
in favour of the prosecution of the directors have been signed, 
and a fatal opportunity will be given to the Opposition, of 
which they are certain to avail themselves. It is a curious fact 
that anonymous letters have been sent far and wide to various 
writers on the Press, threatening all manner of terrible things 
if they venture to urge the prosecution of the guilty persons. 
As a contrast with our methods in England, may be cited the 
case of the directors of the Leipzig Bank, who, by jugglery 
very similar to that practised by the heads of the Globe Cor- 
poration, misrepresented the position of their company. Two 
of them received sentences of five and three years’ imprisonment 
respectively, while six more were ordered to pay fines of from 
£900 to £250 each. In Germany justice is done even- 
handedly. It will be something more than a_ scandal if 
one of the worst examples of financial dishonesty passes un- 
punished. For in the words of Mr. Lawson, writing in 
this Review of this very company: “Of the many leakages 
that are sapping the national strength, as well as perverting 
the national character, none is doing greater harm than 
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unsound finance. So mischievous is its fascination that useful 
enterprises are being hustled aside by mining gambles.” Nor 
can the fact be overlooked that the Government is directly 
responsible for the failure to prosecute. When Parliament 
reassembles a good deal more will be heard of this un- 
savoury story. The explanation of the failure to prosecute will 
be demanded. 


THE PERSIAN GULF AND INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE American whom above all others his countrymen delight to 
honour, more even to-day than a century ago, as his sober wisdom 
and unselfish patriotism stand in stronger relief on the clear 
horizon of the past, when he took leave of public life cautioned 
his fellow citizens of that day against “permanent inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations.” In uttering this warning, 
to which he added certain obvious corollaries as to the effect of 
prejudice, sympathetic as well as antipathetic, upon action, 
Washington had vividly in mind American conditions, both 
present and past, of which he had had bitter official experience. 
His own people had then divided, and was still farther dividing, 
in sentiment and utterance, upon lines of sympathy for and 
against Great Britain and France. Impassioned feeling and 
fervent speech were doing the deadly work he deplcred, in setting 
man against man, and to some extent section against section, 
upon issues which were at least not purely of American interest. 
Harmful at any time, such an opposition of misplaced emotions 
was peculiarly dangerous then, when the still recent union under 
the Constitution of 1789 had not yet had time to obliterate the 
colonial habits of thought, to which the common term 
“American” loomed far less large, and was far less dear, than 
the local appellations of the several states ; a fact that inspired 
Washington’s further very serious and to use his own word, 
“affectionate,” counsels against the spirit of faction and disunion 
which, though not confined to our political community, presented 
special perils to one but lately organised. 

Nor was it only against immediate instances of inveterate 
national antipathies that Washington uttered his warning. These 
served him merely as pointed illustrations. He based hiscounsels, 
as advice to be sound must ever be based, upon permanent 
general principles. International relations, he said, were not 
determined, and should not be determined, by sympathy, but by 
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justice and by interest. Justice, of course, first. However onerous 
and unsatisfactory, “let existing engagements be observed in 
their genuine sense.” Beyond this, “keep constantiy in view 
that ’tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favours from 
another ; that it must pay with a portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that character ; that by acceptance 
it may place itself in the condition of having given equivalent for 
nominal favours, and yet of being reproached with ingratitude 
for not giving more.” 

Here again, in this slightly veiled allusion to the French alli- 
ance, was indicated the intrusion of bias into international rela- 
tions. The help extended by France to the American struggle 
for independence was indeed real; but as a favour, though given 
that colouring, it was purely nominal. Yet upon it, so regarded, 
were based extravagant claims, not only for American sympathy, 
but for American active support in the early days of the French 
Revolution. Sight was lost of the notorious fact that, however 
disinterested the action of individual Frenchmen, the French 
Government, with proper regard to the interests of its own nation, 
had simply utilised the revolt of the colonies to renew its old 
struggle with Great Britain under favourable conditions. A large 
number of Americans, treasuring the then recent occasions of 
bitter hostility to Great Britain, responded vehemently ; another 
numerous party, alienated by republican excesses in France, and 
seeing a truer ideal of liberty in British institutions, recoiled with 
equal vigour. At a moment when every consideration of expe- 
diency dictated political detachment, to the intensification of 
national life, by pruning superfluous activities and concentrating 
vital force upon internal consolidation and development, a vast 
motive-power of passion and prejudice was aroused, misdirecting 
national energy into channels where it not merely ran to waste 
but corroded the foundations of the Union. On one side and 
the other the ideals of national duty and policy became confused 
with the names of foreign peoples, leading to a bitterness of 
antagonism that prolonged through a generation the immaturity 
of the affection uniting the states ; maintaining an internal weak- 
ness which manifested itself recurrently with each fresh case of 
variance, and entailed continued feebleness of external influence 
until it disappeared for ever in the agonies of civil war. 

It will doubtless be argued that there is now general recogni- 
tion that reasoned interest, controlled by justice, is the true 
regulator of state policy. Possibly ; but does practice coincide ? 
Is national calmness or harmony undisturbed, national force 
unweakened, by sympathies and antipathies which, however 
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otherwise justified, have no proper place in perturbing interna- 
tional conduct ? The fostering of an internal spirit of faction is 
not the only evil effect on national judgment that may arise from 
extra-national repulsions or attractions. The immediate evil of 
disruption, which then threatened the United States, is indeed 
not imminent for political communities of long-standing consoli- 
dation ; but even into them prepossession indulged for or against 
other peoples, as such, introduces a motive which is to national 
efficiency what a morbid growth is to the health of the body. 
The functions are vitiated, vision impaired, and movement unde- 
cided or misdirected—perhaps both. A tendency arises to seek 
the solution of difficulties in artificial and sometimes complicated 
international arrangements, contemplating an indefinite future, 
instead of in simple national procedure meeting each new situa- 
tion as it develops, governed by a settled general national policy. 
The latter course may at times incur the reproach of inconsis- 
tency through the inevitable necessity of conforming particular 
measures to unforeseen emergencies, but it may none the less 
remain most truly consistent in its fixed regard to a few evident 
leading conditions for which permanency may be predicated. 
Washington, a man wise with the wisdom that comes of obser- 
vation in practical life, phrased this for his countrymen, in the 
connection already quoted, in the words, “ Consulting the natural 
course of things, forcing nothing”; or, as an American experi- 
enced in political campaigning once said to me, “ Never contrive 
an opportunity.” 

Nothing is more fruitful of that frequent charge of bad faith 
among nations than the attempt to substitute the artificial for the 
natural. When subsequent experience shows that interest has 
been elaborately sacrificed, because imperfectly comprehended 
or wholly misunderstood, popular revulsion ultimately exerts 
over rulers an influence that is compulsive in proportion to the 
urgency of the situation. It does not follow from this that a 
nation, as such, has premeditated bad faith, or wilfully accepts 
it. Nations are not cynical, though individual statesmen have 
been. There need be no attempt to justify breach of engage- 
ment; but it is a very partial view of facts not to recognise that 
the greater fault lies with those who made a situation which 
could not be perpetuated, because contrary to the nature of 
things. Such action should be accepted as a warning that inter- 
national arrangements can be regarded as sound only when they 
conform to substantial conditions, relatively at least permanent. 
If this caution be observed, national policy may through long 
periods be as permanent as national characteristics admittedly 
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are. National character abides, though nations under impulse 
are often inconstant. So may national policy, though on occa- 
sion fluctuating, or even vacillating, be really constant ; but to 
be so it must conform to the nature of things, consulting—not 
withstanding—their course. 

If this be so as regards general policy, it follows that successive 
questions, as they arise, should be viewed in their relation to that 
general policy which, it must be assumed, is consciously realised 
in its broad outlines by the governments of the day. Of such 
questions the prospective status of Persia and the Persian Gulf 
now forms one in the consideration of two or three of the great 
world Powers. In their regard to it, and to the various interests 
or enterprises centring round it, how far are they guided by the 
natural tendency of things? How far are they seeking to inter- 
ject artificial arrangements, forced ambitions ? What is to be 
said, from this point of view, of the proposed activities, the various 
theories of action, suggested political compromises, that here find 
their origin? As the phrase “world politics” more and more 
expresses a reality of these latter days, the more necessary does 
it become to consider each of the several centres of interest as 
not separate, but having relations to the whole ; as contributory 
to a general balance of constitution, to the health of which it is 
essential to work according to nature, not contrary to it. 

In the general economy of the world, irrespective of political 
tenures, present or possible, the Persian Gulf is one terminus of 
a prospective interoceanic railroad. The track of this, as deter- 
mined by topographical considerations, will take in great part a 
course over which, at one period and another of history, com- 
merce between the East and West has travelled. Though itself 
artificial, it will follow a road so far conforming to the nature of 
things that it has earned in the past the name of the Highway of 
Nations. The railroad will be one link, as the Persian Gulf is 
another, in a chain of communication between East and West, 
alternative to the all-water route by the Suez Canal and the Red 
Sea. This new line will have over the one now existing the 
advantage, which rail travel always has over that by water, of 
greater specific rapidity. It will therefore serve particularly for 
the transport of passengers, mails, and lighter freights. On the 
other hand, for bulk of transport, meaning thereby not merely 
articles singly of great weight or size, but the aggregate amounts 
of freight that can be carried in a given time, water will always 
possess an immense and irreversible advantage over land trans- 
port for equal distances. This follows directly from the fact that 
a railroad is essentially narrow. Even with four tracks, it admits 
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of but two trains proceeding abreast in the same direction ; 
whereas natural waterways as a rule permit ships, individually of 
greater capacity than any single train, to go forward in numbers 
practically unlimited. A water route is, as it were, a road with 
numberless tracks. For these reasons, and on account of the 
first cost of construction, water transport has a lasting compara- 
tive cheapness, which, so far as can be foreseen, will secure to it 
for ever a commercial supericrity over that by land. It is also, 
for large quantities, much more rapid ; for, though a train can 
carry its proper load faster than a vessel can, the closely restricted 
number of trains that can proceed at once, as compared to the 
numerous vessels, enables the latter in a given time, practically 
simultaneously, to deliver a bulk of material utterly beyond the 
power of the road. 

Commercially, therefore, the railroad system, or systems, and 
their branches, which shall find their terminus at the Persian 
Gulf, begin at a great disadvantage towards the Suez route, con- 
sidered as a line of commercial communication between two seas, 
or between the two continents, Asiaand Europe. This, the broad 
general result, is, however, only one aspect of the relations toworld 
politics. A railway, as all know, develops the country through 
which it passes. This means that it there increases existing 
interests and creates new ones. Of these it, and through it its 
owners, become the fostering and controlling centre. Because of 
this effect, railroads possess a marked local commercial influence; 
and commercial influence, especially in these days, and in regions 
where government is weak or remiss, readily becomes political. 
It is in measure compelled to political action, to protect its varied 
interests. Furthermore, railroads serve to expedite not only the 
movement of commerce but the movement of troops. They have, 
therefore, military significance, as well as commercial and political. 
This is a commonplace, upon which it is needless to insist 
beyond recalling that it inheres in all railroads as such, and 
therefore in the one under consideration. Finally, while all 
parts of a commercial route, by land or by sea, have a certain 
value, supreme importance is accumulated at the termini, the 
points of arrival or of departure. The operations of commerce 
—receipt, distribution, or trans-shipment—are there multiplied 
many fold. This concentration makes them singularly the 
objects of forcible interference, and consequently attributes to 
them an importance which is military or naval, according to the 
locality. This at present is the particular bearing of the Persian 
Gulf upon world politics. It is closely analogous to that of 
Port Arthur, which has preceded it so shortly as not yet to be 
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fairly out of sight, as a matter of international heartburnings. 
Upon the control of it will rest the functioning of the prospective 
railroad itself, regarded either as a through line of communication, 
or as a maintainer of local industries, by the access it affords 
them to wider markets. Not itself alone, but the commercial 
interests that depend upon it, those of the country through which 
it runs and to which it immediately ministers, and those of many 
other regions, as producers or consumers, are involved in the 
political and military status of the Persian Gulf. 

Whose affair, then, is this, intrinsically so important? Not 
that of all the world ; for, though all the world may be interested, 
more or less, directly or indirectly, it by no means follows that 
it is everybody’s particular responsibility. By established rule 
and justice the determination belongs primarily to those imme- 
diately on the spot, in actual possession. Unhappily, the Powers 
that border the Persian Gulf— Persia itself, Turkey, and some 
minor Arabian communities—are unable to give either the com- 
mercial or the military security that the situation will require. 
Under their tutelage alone, without stronger foundations under- 
lying, stability cannot be maintained either by equilibrium or by 
predominance. Insuch circumstances, and when occasion arises, 
the responsibility naturally devolves, as for other derelicts of 
ortune, upon the next of kin, the nearest in place or interest. 
If they, too, fail, then the more remotely concerned derive both 
claim and duty. The general welfare of the world, as that of 
particular communities, will be most surely advanced by each 
one doing that which he finds to his hand to do, whether by 
direct charge received from due authority, or by inheritance, or 
from the mere fact of neighbourhood, which has given to the 
word “neighbour” that consecrated association, with the sound 
of which we are all familiar, though we too narrowly conceive 
the range of its privilege and its duty. 

From the fact of propinquity, of geographical nearness, or of 
direct political interest, it is easy to see that Great Britain and 
Russia are the two States which, from existing circumstances, 
are most immediately and deeply concerned; nor, when the 
several circumstances are closely analysed and duly weighed, 
does there, to my mind, seem room to doubt that to the former 
falls first to say whether she will discharge the duty or let it go to 
another. Let there be here interposed, however, the word of 
caution before quoted, concerning the natural course of things, 
lest I should seem fairly chargeable with the disposition, unwise 
as well as unjust, to favour needless or premature intervention. 
It may well to-day be a duty not to do that which to-morrow 
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will find incumbent. Opportunity is not to be created, but to 
be awaited till it appear in the form of necessity, or, at the least, 
of clear and justifiable expediency. Consulting the natural 
order of things, forcing nothing, means at least invincible 
patience as well as sleepless vigilance ; and vigilance includes 
necessarily readiness, for he only is truly awake who is careful 
to prepare. 

I have said that an analysis of the circumstances shows that 
Great Britain, in the clear failure of Turkey and Persia, is the 
nation first—that is, most—concerned. She is so not only in 
her own right and that of her own people, but in the yet more 
binding one of Imperial obligation to a great and politically 
helpless ward of the Empire—to India and its teeming population. 
In her own right and duty she is, as regards the establishment 
and maintenance of order, in actual possession, having discharged 
this office to the Gulf fer several generations. Doubtless, here 
as in Egypt, now that the constructive work has been done, she 
might find others who would willingly relieve her of the burden 
of maintenance; but, as regards such transfer, the decision of 
acceptance would rest by general custom with the present pos- 
sessor, and to her the question is one not merely of convenience 
but of duty, arising from and closely involved with existing con- 
ditions, which are the more imperative because they are plants 
of mature growth, with roots deep struck and closely intertwined 
in the soil of a past history. 

These conditions are doubtless manifold, but in last analysis 
they are substantially three. First, her security in India, which 
would be materially affected by an adverse change in political 
control of the Gulf ; secondly, the safety of the great sea route, 
commercial and military, to India and the Farther East, on which 
British shipping is still actually the chief traveller, though with a 
notable comparative diminution that demands national attention ; 
and, thirdly, the economic and commercial welfare of India, 
which can act politically only through the Empire, a dependence 
which greatly enhances obligation. The control of the Persian 
Gulf by a foreign State of considerable naval potentiality, a fleet 
in being there based upon a strong military port, would reproduce 
the relations of Cadiz, Gibraltar, and Malta to the Mediterranean. 
It would flank all the routes to the Farther East, to India, and to 
Australia, the last two actually internal to the Empire, regarded 
as a political system; and although at present Great Britain 
unquestionably could check such a fleet, so placed, by a division 
of her own, it might well require a detachment large enough to 
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the other hand, India, considered in regard to her particular 
necessities, apart from the general interests of the Empire, has a 
right to claim that there be secured to her intercourse imme- 
diately with Mesopotamia and Persia, together with any incidental 
advantage attendant upon the through land communication that 
can be assured by political foresight, obtaining a position favour- 
able to the negotiations of the future. It is notorious, for instance, 
that most nations, and Russia pre-eminently, adopt a highly 
protective or exclusive policy towards foreign industries. Ap- 
plied to what is now Persia, this would be a direct injury to 
India, which, even under the present backward conditions of the 
inhabitants and of communications, carries on a large part of 
the Persian trade, as might naturally be expected from the near- 
ness of the two countries. The same is doubtless true of her 
relations with Mesopotamia, though the absence of reliable 
customs returns prevents positive statements. For securing 
these natural rights of India, British naval predominance in the 
Gulf, unfettered by bases there belonging to possibly hostile 
foreign Powers, would be a political factor of considerable influ- 
ence; but it is incompatible with the establishment of foreign 
arsenals. 

Further, purely naval control is for this purpose a very imper- 
fect instrument, unless supported and reinforced by the shores 
on which it acts. Its corollary, therefore, is to attach the 
inhabitants to the same interests by the extension and consoli- 
dation of commercial relations, the promotion of which conse- 
quently should be the aim of the Government. The acquisition 
of territory is one thing which may properly be rejected as 
probably inexpedient, and certainly unjust when not imperative. 
It is quite another matter to secure popular confidence and 
support by mutual usefulness. Whatever the merits of Free 
Trade as a system suited to these or those national circum- 
stances, it probably carries with it a defect of its qualities in 
inducing too great apathy towards the exertion of Governmental 
action in trade matters. Non-interference, laissez-faire, may 
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attitude of mind, and then it is politically vicious. The universal 
existence and the nature of a consular service testify to the close 
relationship between trade and government, a relationship that 
is, in some measure at least, one of mutual dependence. A cer- 
tain forecast of the future, a preparation of the way by smoothing 
of obstacles, a discernment of opportunity, which is quite dif- 
ferent from creating it, a recognition of the natural course of 
things at the instant when it may be taken at the flood—these 
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are natural functions of a competent consular body. To it 
belongs also the establishment of international relations through 
the medium of personal intercourse, so strongly operative in 
public matters even in States of European civilisation, among 
statesmen whose business it is to look below the surface and 
beyond the individual to the substantial and permanent issues at 
stake. Much more is it influential among peoples where 
statesmanship is chiefly a matter of personal interest or bias, 
consequently short-sighted and unstable where local confidence 
and prestige are dominant factors in sustaining policy. There 
the flag, if illustrated in a well-organised consular service, may 
well be the forerunner of trade as well as its necessary 
complement. 

At the present time the trade of Persia is divided chiefly 
between Great Britain and India on the one hand and Russia on 
the other. As would be expected from their relative positions, 
the northern part falls mainly to Russia, the southern to her 
principal rival in Asia. The one, therefore, is essentially a land 
trade, the other maritime. From these respective characteristics, 
the one naturally induces Governmental intervention, to promote 
the facility of communications, to which the land by its varied 
and refractory surface presents continual obstacles ; the other 
finds its royal highway of the sea ever clear and open, a condition 
which ministers to the natural conservatism and acquired prin- 
ciple of non-interference which distinguish Great Britain. By 
the disposition of all living things to grow, the spheres of the two 
tend continually to approach. The moment of contact may well 
be indefinitely distant, but the circumstances which shall attend 
its arrival are forming now; and when it comes it may be, as 
now in China, the signal of an antagonism, the result of which 
will depend upon the facts of political position on the one side 
or the other. Russia not unnaturally looks to her continuous 
territory and population, behind the scene of possible contest, as 
the assurance of her own permanent predominance and eventual 
exclusive influence. It may be so, but not necessarily until a 
future so far distant as to be utterly beyond the range of our 
possible vision, and between which and us lie many chapters 
of unknowable changes. If confronted by a solid political 
organism, resting immediately upon commercial interests, 
and ultimately upon naval control of the Gulf and the armed 
forces of Great Britain, backed by her colonies and India, 
it must be long before the northern impulse can overcome 
the resistance. The physical difficulties of the land route con- 
trasted with the level plain of the sea, the narrowness of 
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rail carriage as compared with the broad highway of the ocean, 
more than compensate for the apparent shorter distance and 
delusive continuity of the land. The energies of Russia also must 
long be absorbed by other necessary preoccupations, notably the 
far superior importance of developed and consolidated access, by 
Siberia and Manchuria, to North China seas and the Pacific, the 
great immediate centres of world interest. There is, therefore, no 
need to hasten things in their natural course, but equally there is 
no justification for neglecting to note and improve them ; to 
quote Washington again, “diffusing and diversifying by gentle 
means the streams of commerce,” which will gradually nurse the 
future into vigorous life. 

Both Persia and China are being swept irresistibly into the 
general movement of the world, from which they have stood so 
long apart. Both have a momentous future of uncertain issue, 
but that of China is evidently more immediately imminent. This 
is the natural course which things are at present following. 
Persia has still a time of waiting. The indications also are that 
Russia, consciously or intuitively, thus reads the concitions. By 
far-sighted sagacity, or through continued yieldings to the suc- 
cessive leadings of the moment, she has projected to the Farther 
East her great effort towards sustained communication with ever- 
open water, through territory that is her own by ancient tenure ; 
while through recent generations she has prepared its security by 
her steady progress southward in Central Asia and Turkestan. 
The establishment of orderly government in those regions 
relieves the flank of the road from predatory dangers which, 
under the feeble administration of Turkey, will constitute one of 
the elements of difficulty for the projected railway in the 
Euphrates Valley. The Siberian road throughout its whole course 
is unassailable by any external power, until within a very short 
distance of the coast terminus. Its military safety being thus 
absolute, its maintenance, and the development of its carrying 
power, essential to the Russian position in the Farther East, are 
questions simply of money. Money, however, will be needed in 
such quantities that the imperative requirements must postpone 
further effective movement to the southward or westward ; for 
effective movement means developed communications, consoli- 
dated and sustained. These are expensive, and in sound policy 
should not be attempted on a grand scale in two directions at the 
same time, unless, indeed, the resources in money and labour are 
so great as to justify their dissemination. That this is not the 
case the notorious condition of the Siberian road gives reason to 
believe. 
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Water communication with the external world, through an un- 
impeded seaboard of her own, is Russia’s greatest present want. 
For this object, to what extent would she benefit commercially 
by access to the Persian Gulf, as compared with the China seas ? 
Putting out of consideration China herself, with the nearer shores 
of the Pacific, as to which the better situation of Manchuria 
cannot be questioned, Russia is there much closer also to the 
Americas and to the entire Pacific. Australia is substantially 
equidistant from the Persian Gulf and from Port Arthur, the 
balance faveuring the latter. Only Southern Asia and Africa 
can be said to be nearer to the Gulf. Europe and Atlantic 
America are now reached, and ever must be reached, commer- 
cially, by Russia from the Black Sea or the Baltic. From the 
standpoint of military advantage, a Russian naval division in the 
Persian Gulf, although unquestionably a menace to the trade 
route from Suez to the East, would be most excentrically placed 
as regards all Russia’s greatest interests. It is for these reasons 
that | have elsewhere said that the good of Russia presents no 
motive for Great Britain to concede a position so extremely 
injurious to herself and her dependencies. 

The question of the Persian Gulf, and of South Persia in con- 
nection with it, though not yet immediately urgent, is clearly 
visible upon the horizon of the distant future. It becomes there- 
fore, and in so far,a matter for present reflection, the guiding 
principle of which should be its relation to India and the Farther 
East. This again is governed by the strategic consideration 
already presented in the remark that movement, advance, to be 
effective and sustained, requires communications to be coherent 
and consolidated. The Russian communication by land, though 
still inadequately developed, is thus secure, militarily. Through- 
out its length there exists no near-by point held by an enemy 
able to interrupt it by a serious blow. The significance of such 
a condition will be realised forcibly by contrasting it with the 
military exposure of another great trans-continental line, the 
Canadian Pacific. In the Farther East, Great Britain, like Russia, 
holds an advanced position, chiefly commercial, but consequently 
military also, the communications of which are by water. These 
have not, and probably never can have, any military security 
comparable to that of the Siberian railway. Their safety must 
depend upon sustained exertion of mobile force, resting upon 
secure bases, ready for instant and constantaction. It is needless 
to insist upon the difficulty of such a situation ; it has been made 
the subject of recent and abundant comment. But if thus 
onerous now, all the more reason that the burden should not be 
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increased by the gratuitous step of consenting, upon any terms 
of treaty, any forced infringement of the natural condition of 
things, to the establishment of a new source of danger analogous 
to those already existing in Cadiz, Toulon, the Dardanelles, and 
so on. Concession in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal 
arrangement or by neglect of the local commercial interests 
which now underlie political and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval situation in the Farther East, her political 
position in India, her commercial interests in both, and the 
imperial tie between herself and Australasia. 

So far from yielding here, it appears to me that the signs of 
the times, as outlined above, point seriously to the advisability 
of concentrating attention, preparation of the understanding 
at least, upon that portion of the Suez route to the Farther East 
which lies between Aden and Singapore, and of which the 
Persian Gulf is a very prominent feature. It is not necessary 
that material preparation should far forestall imminent necessity ; 
but the preparation of thought, which we call recognition and 
appreciation, costs the Treasury nothing, and saves it much by 
the quiet anticipation of contingencies, and provision against 
them. It tends to prevent inopportune concessions, and the 
negligences which arise from ignorance of facts, or failure to 
comprehend their relations to one another. The South African 
War and the twenty preceding years give recent warning. 
Foreign affairs, as well as military, need their general staff. 
Besides its bearing upon the Suez route, the Gulf has a very 
special relation to the Euphrates Valley and any road passing 
through it from the Levant; and this relation is shared by South 
Persia, because of the political effect of its tenure upon the 
control of the Gulf. There is here concentrated, therefore, com- 
mercial and political influence upon both of the two routes, that 
by land and that by water, from Europe to India and to the East 
beyond. There is no occasion in the nature of things that Great 
Britain, either by concession or compulsion, should share with 
another state the control which she now has here ; but, in order 
to retain it, she needs not only to keep the particular protective 
relations already established with minor local rulers, but further to 
develop and fortify her commercial interests and political prestige 
in South Persia and adjacent Mesopotamia, This means not only, 
nor chiefly, increase of exchange of products, but also partner- 
ship, public or private, in the system of communications, 
analogous in idea, and if need be even in extent, to Disraeli’s 
purchase of the Suez Canal shares. The attitude of the United 
States Government towards the projected Panama Canal affords 
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a further suggestive illustration. As towards the Farther East, 
South Persia is in fact the logical next step beyond Egypt ; 
though it does not follow that the connection therewith is to be 
the same. Correlative to this commercial and political progress 
goes the necessity of local provision for naval activity when 
required. The Middle East, if I may adopt a term which I have 
not seen, will some day need its Malta, as well as its Gibraltar ; it 
does not follow that either will be in the Gulf. Naval force has 
the quality of mobility which carries with it the privilege of tem- 
porary absences ; but it needs to find on every scene of operation 
established bases of refit, of supply, and, in case of disaster, of 
security. The British Navy should have the facility to concen- 
trate in force, if occasion arise, about Aden, India, and the 
Gulf. 

In summary: Relatively to Europe the Farther East is an 
advanced post of international activities, of very great and im- 
mediate importance; but from the military point of view, to 
which as yet commercial security has to be referred, the question 
of communications, of the routes of travel, underlies all others 
and must be kept carefully and predominantly in view. Russia 
has her own road, by land, unshared with any other. To the rest 
of Europe, and to Russia when she chooses, there exists now the 
sea route by Suez, which is, and probably must remain, supreme 
to all others. Alternative to it, in part of the way, the future 
will doubtless bring railways. These, however, on account of the 
greater cheapness of water carriage, will pretty surely do their 
principal through business in expediting special transit between 
the two seas—the Mediterranean and the Indian Ocean. They 
will in this respect maintain merely an express and fast freight 
trafic. Between them and the Suez route there will be the 
perennial conflict between land and water transport, between 
natural and artificial conditions, in which the victory is likely to 
rest, as heretofore, with Nature’s own highway, the sea. But 
however that prove, the beginning and the end, the termini, of 
both routes, land and sea, so far as they compete, will be sub- 
stantially the same : the Levant Sea, the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb 
and the Persian Gulf. It is too much to ask of international 
compliancy that Europe should accept the single control of both 
terminal regions by the same state, especially where no defined 
claim now exists, as is the case in Levantine Turkey ; but equally 
where a single government can show a long prescription of useful 
action, of predominant influence, and of political primacy locally 
recognised in important quarters, as Great Britain can, there is 
no reason why she should be expected to abandon these advan- 
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tages, except as the result of war, if a rival think that result will 
repay the cost. 

There is not to be seen in the nature of things any evidence, or 
any tendency, which indicates the probability that Great Britain 
may be forced to yield to compulsion, actual or threatened, con- 
cessions of present right which it is inexpedient that she should 
grant voluntarily. It is upon such probability, conceived to be 
imminent, that are based proposals of arrangement, or com- 
promise, that I cannot but think excessively artificial, and dis- 
regardful of permanent conditions. They surmise, as a necessary 
postulate, hostile combinations of two or more states, against 
which, by a curious intellectual prepossession, no probable 
counterpoise is discernible. As a matter of fact, founded upon 
present territorial positions, there is in the nature of things no 
real, no enduring, antagonism concerning the Persian Gulf, except 
between Great Britain and Russia. It is not to the interest of 
any third state to interfere between these two, or to disturb— 
much less to destroy—the local balance of power which now 
exists between them and can probably be maintained. As regards 
its particular interests, the hands of any third state will be not 
more, but less, free, should that balance yield to the decisive pre- 
dominance of one of the two throughout the regions involved. 
Nor can a third state expect to restore equilibrium, if lost, by itself 
taking the place of the one that has gone under. It is only 
necessary to consider the solidity, extent, and long standing of 
the local control now wielded by Russia and Great Britain, 
together with the land power of the one and the sea power of 
the other, to see the hopelessness of any substitute for either in 
its own sphere. The two systems are not dead, but living ; not 
machines, but organisms; not merely founded, but rooted, in past 
history and present conditions. What the rest of the world needs, 
what world politics requires, is that here, as in Asia immediately 
to the eastward, there should be political and military equipoise, 
not predominance. The interests of other states are economical; 
freedom of transit and of traffic, the open door. The very 
problem now troubling nations in the Levant and China is how 
to establish—and only afterwards to maintain—conditions which 
are already established and have now only to be maintained about 
the land approaches to the Persian Gulf. 

There is, therefore, no sound inducement for another state to 
waste strength here. It can be used better elsewhere. When 
substantial equilibrium thus exists, a slight effort will suffice to 
obtain from either party a consideration which in the case of 
distinct predominance, or exclusive tenure, might require a full 
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display of national power. Doubtless, many in Great Britain, 
and also in America, are convinced that one third state, the 
German Empire, is restlessly intent, not only upon economical 
and maritime development, which is not to be contested by other 
than economical weapons, but also upon self-assertive aggression 
with a view to territorial aggrandisement in more than one part 
of the world, and notably in this particular quarter. A con- 
cession has been granted to German capitalists to extend the 
railway, which now ends at Konieh, to Bagdad, passing through 
the Euphrates Valley. The necessary outlet to this is the Persian 
Gulf. Such concession, when realised in construction, carries 
with it a national investment, an economical interest, which, 
though in private ownership, inevitably entails political interest, 
public backing by its own Government, in countries where, as in 
Turkey, private right is only secure when it has national force 
behind it. It is for this very reason that Great Britain, having 
already political interest in the Persian Gulf, should encourage 
British capital to develop communications thence with the 
interior in Persia and in Mesopotamia, as strengthening her 
political claim to consideration, and excluding that of possible 
antagonists. The German road would thus find its terminus ina 
British system, a not unusual international relation. German 
enterprise has in anticipation established German political hold 
upon Asia Minor and Mesopotamia. As expectation passes into 
realisation Germany will acquire local political importance and 
influence; a right, sanctioned by the rules of intercourse with 
Oriental nations, to have her voice heard in many local matters 
as affecting the interests of her subjects who are thus engaged in 
developing the country. 

So much as regards the relations of Germany to the Turkish 
Empire in this matter; but how as regards those with Russia 
and Great Britain, which, from nearness or from the commercial 
ubiquity of their citizens, are also politically interested ? Under 
present conditions, Germany, whose nearest port is in the North 
Sea, has assumed a political burden at a point from which she is 
far more remote than Russia, and her sea approach to which is 
before the face of the much greater navy of Great Britain. 
There is in this nothing to prevent the just assertion of her right, 
no necessary cause of quarrel—far from it; but also there is 
nothing menacing. Germany has simply introduced another 
factor into a political problem as yet unsolved, that of the ulti- 
mate political status of several provinces of the Turkish Empire— 
Asia Minor, Syria, and Mesopotamia. As I have elsewhere said, 
I believe that her appearance there is a step towards a right final 
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solution ; that from the necessary common interest of Germany 
and Great Britain in the Suez route to the Farthest East, because 
the commerce of both depends upon its security, the two cannot 
but work together to secure here a political development which 
will consolidate their respective naval positions in the Levant. 

This seems to me an absolute permanent condition, consistent 
with a certain amount of mutual jealousy and political wrangling, 
and with unlimited commercial rivalry, but nevertheless deter- 
minative of substantial co-operation. The mass of Russia is so 
vast, her ambitions so pronounced, and she is so near at hand, 
that the Suez route needs precisely that kind of protection 
against her which Russia herself has given to the Siberian road 
by the regularisation of the provinces south of it. Whatever the 
particular form local administration may ultimately assume, it is 
imperative upon the Teutonic States to see that their water routes 
to the East is not imperilled by naval stations flanking it, whether 
in the Levant or in the Persian Gulf. Being themselves far dis- 
tant, dependent upon naval power simply, it is essential that they 
constitute a political preoccupation favourable to themselves in 
the Asian provinces of Turkey and in Southern Persia. In Egypt 
and Aden Great Britain has already done much. Germany, in 
building a Mesopotamian railway, the continuation of that already 
working in Asia Minor, contributes to the same end. That Russia 
looks upon the enterprise with disfavour is a testimony, conscious 
or unconscious, to its tendency. 

These also seem to me permanent considerations. No less so, 
having reference to the anxiety felt by some in Great Britain as 
to the intentions of Germany, is the general situation of the latter 
in European politics. There is certainly an impression in 
America, which I share, that Great Britain for various reasons 
has been tending to lose ground in economical and commercial 
matters. Whether this be a passing phase, or a symptom of 
more serious trouble, time must show. Should it prove perma- 
nent, and Germany at the same time gain upon her continuously, 
as for some years past she has been doing, the relative positions 
of the two as sea powers may be seriously modified. The danger 
appears to exist ; and, if so, the watchman of the press should cry 
aloud and spare not until all classes of the community realise it 
in its fundamental significance. Military precautions, and the con- 
ditions upon which they rest, have been the main motive of this 
paper ; but these, while they have their own great and peremp- 
tory importance, cannot now, from the point of view of instructed 
statesmanship, office-holding or other, be considered as primary. 
War has ceased to be the natural, or even normal, condition of 
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nations, and military considerations are simply accessory and 
subordinate to the other greater interests, economical and com- 
mercial, which they assure and so subserve. In this article itself, 
turning as it does on military discussion, the starting-point and 
foundation is the necessity to secure commerce, by political 
measures conducive to military, or naval, strength. This order 
is that of actual relative importance to the nation of the three 
elements, commercial, political, military. 

It is evident, however, that these primary matters, although 
they underlie this argument, are otherwise outside it. For the 
rest, as regards the general military strength, and in particular 
the sea power, of the two countries, nothing can overthrow the 
one permanent advantage that Great Britain enjoys in being 
insular. Germany, should she realise her utmost ambitions, 
even expanding to the Mediterranean, must remain a Continental 
state, in immediate contact with powerful rivals. Historically, 
no nation hitherto has been able under such conditions to 
establish a supreme sea power. Of this France is the historical 
example. On the other hand, regarded in herself alone, apart 
from rivals, Germany cannot, as the United States could not, 
exert the intense internal effort now required for political con- 
solidation and economical development coincidently with an 
equal expansive effort. The one may succeed the other, as in 
our case and in that of Great Britain, where the expansion of 
the eighteenth century followed and depended on the unifying 
action of the seventeenth ; but, until internal cohesion is secured, 
external expansion cannot adequately progress. One weakens 
the other. Though correlative, they are not co-operative. 

The ambition of Germany so to develop her fleet as to secure 
commercial transit of the North Sea, which washes her entire 
maritime frontier, is a national aspiration in itself deserving of 
entire sympathy. Towards all other States except Great Britain 
it is within the compass of reasonable expectation. As towards 
Great Britain it is, under present economical conditions, impos- 
sible ; for Great Britain, being insular, must maintain continuously 
supreme the navy upon which her all depends ; and, moreover, 
as I pointed out in a recent paper, by geographical position she 
lies across and flanks every sea route by which Germany reaches 
the outer world. This condition is permanent, removable only 
by the friendship or destruction of the British power. Of the 
two, the friendship will be the cheaper and more efficacious ; 
for it is needed not in home waters only, but in those distant 
regions which we have been considering. The naval power of 
Great Britain is just as real a factor in the future of Germany in 
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the distant East as thinking Americans must recognise it to be 
in our own external policy. That such a force should be paid 
for, and must necessarily be maintained, by another people, 
whose every interest will prompt them to use it in the general 
lines of our own advantage, is a political consideration as valuable 
as it is essentially permanent. In the matter of exertion of force 
it accords absolutely with the nature of things. As for eco- 
nomical rivalry, let it be confined to its own methods, eschewing 
force. 

In saying these things I may seem to ignore the bitter temper 
openly and even outrageously shown by the German people 
towards Great Britain in these last three years. I do not forget 
it, and I believe further that the popular attitude towards the 
people of the United States, if less virulently offensive, has been 
likewise prejudiced, inimical, and unjust. Human nature being 
what it is, the dangerous effect of such conditions upon inter- 
national relations is undeniable. It is ever present to my 
reflections upon the political future. The exhibition is utterly 
deplorable, for it is purposeless, and if it continue will prevent 
a co-operation among the three Teutonic States which all need, 
but Germany most of all; for the respective external interests of 
the United States and Great Britain, together with Japan, have 
so much in common, and so little that is antagonistic, that sub- 
stantial, though informal, co-operation is inevitable. 

This hostility constitutes an element in the political situation 
which should be taken into account and carefully watched. 
Nevertheless, the permanent conditions above summarised will, 
through a future beyond our possible present foresight, retain 
Germany in a position of naval numerical inferiority to Great 
Britain, both as regards mobile force and the essential naval 
stations which the latter has acquired during two centuries of 
maritime activity. These conditions, by their inevitable logic, 
ought ultimately to overcome a sentiment which has no good 
ground for existence, and which betrays the national interest. 
Should it, however, endure, the permanent facts are too strong 
for it to do more than dash harmlessly against them. Awaiting 
either event, may not the people of Great Britain on their part, 
without relaxing vigilance or ignoring truths, accept Washington’s 
warning, which we Americans at least have by no means out- 
grown, against “permanent inveterate antipathies against par- 
ticular nations.” They have cause for anger ; but anger disturbs 
the judgment, and, I think, in some measure is doing so in this 
instance. This particular antipathy is yet young, let it not harden 
into maturity. In the great political questions which for some 
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time to come will concentrate the external regard of nations and 
statesmen, the natural desires, reasonable and unreasonable, of 
Russia are contrary to those of Germany as well as of Great 
Britain. It is to her clear interest that they remain alienated. 
Such conditions should, on the one hand, prompt an earnest 
effort for a balanced and conciliatory adjustment on all sides ; 
but, on the other, their essential permanence, if it be as I think, 
demands a recognition which would show itself in the extrusion 
of everything resembling passion and in the settlement of 
national purpose on the firm ground of essential facts, instead 
of the uncertain foundation of any artificial agreement which 
contravenes them. 
A. T. MAHAN. 


A MAKE-BELIEVE RECONSTRUCTION 


WHEN Mr. Balfour took upon his shoulders the task of guiding 
and directing both the Party and the nation it was generally 
hoped that he would open his stewardship by reconstructing his 
Ministry upon modern business lines. That some such amiable 
intention was present in his mind was clear from the various 
announcements which appeared in the organs of the Party press 
that this or that Minister was eager for a grateful retirement on 
the liberal pension which the nation grants its trusty servants. 
Among those thus singled out for the pleasures of private life 
were Lord Halsbury, Lord Ashbourne, and Lord James of Here- 
ford. The country was given to understand that the Cabinet 
would be lessened in number, and that a liberal infusion of new 
blood would be introduced. 

How have these promises been fulfilled ? The answer is, that 
all Mr. Balfour’s zeal for reform has evaporated at the first 
obstacle encountered. Lord Ashbourne has defied his wishes ; 
Lord Halsbury has defied them; Lord James alone has been 
sacrificed upon the altar of efficiency. The new Cabinet is 
merely a redistribution of places among the same old individuals 
—a sort of “ general post ’”’—and that is all. Its numbers have 
not been diminished in any serious degree. It counts eighteen 
Ministers—and practically the same Ministers—against the twenty 
of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet, and it thus remains unwieldy, incap- 
able of vigorous action, out of touch with the feeling of the 
country and even with that of the Party, which is beginning to 
resent the appropriation of all offices by the members of a small 
clique. The changes which have been made are by no means 
changes for the better, with the sole exception of the appoint- 
ments to offices outside the Cabinet of two such men as Sir 
William Anson and Lord Percy. It had been hoped that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, who is at all events a man with ideas and 
with life before him, would have received the all-important office 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer, since it was understood that 
under no circumstance would his father leave the Colonial Office. 
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In that case Mr. Chamberlain, who is the one statesman of com- 
manding influence in the Ministry, would have had the powerful 
support of his son in the plans which he entertains for the 
drawing closer of the bonds between the mother country and the 
Empire. But the office has fallen to Mr. Ritchie instead of to 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. Mr. Ritchie is, in parliamentary slang, 
‘“‘a safe man,” which is as much as saying that he is quite inert, 
without originality, a believer in the accepted shibboleths of the 
time, and incapable of thinking out for the nation a new course 
of economic policy in an era when events are marching fast and 
when the United Kingdom sees its industries slowly losing ground 
before foreign competition. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain becomes Postmaster-General, where, 
no doubt, the machine-men imagine that he will be powerless 
for progress. By one of the most amusing bouleversemenis, Lord 
Londonderry passes from this office to that of President of the 
Board of Education. This change affords an exact measure of 
Mr. Balfour’s zeal for efficiency. The last occupant of that office 
was not above confessing that he knew nothing about his busi- 
ness, for which, curiously enough, his colleagues seemed rather 
to admire him ; and Mr. Balfour has clearly determined that his 
successor shall be of the same pattern. The best friends of the 
Marquess would not be disposed to pretend that he knew anything 
about education, or had ever deeply studied that all-important 
subject. Yet here we have him pitchforked at a moment’s notice 
into a place where knowledge is everything; where above all 
things the expert is needed, in spite of the warning of a great 
educational authority that 


it will take us, under the best conditions, between twenty and thirty years, 
at a moderate computation, to remodel our secondary and higher education 
and to put ourselves (so far as instruction is concerned) on a level with the 
Germans. ... The highest influence of a nation depends far more on its 
possessing intense spiritual and intellectual force than on its material wealth 
or on the supremacy of its commerce. 


There could be no better illustration of the absolute defiance of 
tradition and experience in our present Ministerial appointments 
than that a peer, whose chief qualification is his political influ- 
ence, should be our Minister of Education. 

That any man is fit for any place is the travesty of the doctrine 
of efficiency, which has been defined with perfect truth as the 
choice of “ the right man for the right place, when, if that man 
be guided by the fullest attainable knowledge, and held account- 
able for his acts, he may be trusted to do the right thing.” But 
whatever Mr. Balfour’s inward beliefs on efficiency, he has not 
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had the courage to act up to them. It had been hoped that the 
scarcely less important office of President of the Board of Trade 
would have been transferred to some one in touch with the 
commercial world and with the trend of industry. It cannot be 
said, with every desire to avoid mere fault-finding, that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour’s conduct in that department has so far demon- 
strated his fitness for his post. Heallowed himself to be surprised 
by the Shipping Trust ; when meeting the deputation of electrical 
engineers, to propose certain modifications of the regulations 
dealing with electrical enterprise, he showed himself ignorant of 
that subject, and, it might almost be said, indifferent to it; 
and his record can be summed up in the Daily Mail’s phrase, 
“apathy and inaction.” Yet this is an age when governments 
everywhere are coming to the aid of industry and acting as the 
allies of their manufacturers and merchants. It is a time when 
commercial legislation needs to be directed by men alert, full of 
foresight and energy, and capable of prompt and determined 
action. There are such in the nation, but Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
with all his many good qualities, is not among them. There is 
a certain not very pleasant suggestion of nepotism and lazy good 
nature in the fact that he has been permitted to continue in an 
office in which, speaking frankly, he has not been a success. 
Nor is his re-appointment likely to do the Party any good in the 
City. 

For the rest, the Cabinet may be dismissed without further 
notice. It is neither better nor worse than its predecessor. Mr. 
Wyndham, who is full of promise but who never gives us any 
performance, enters the sacred circle ; Lord Selborne and Mr. 
Brodrick retain their respective offices, though neither has so far 
done anything to justify Lord Salisbury’s original appointment. 
The Navy has gone backwards; there are few signs of Army 
reform. Both are young men, full of goodintentions, and much 
was hoped from both ; but neither shows that determined insist- 
ence upon reform which is so much to be desired in the 
reorganisation of the two great services. Lord Cadogan has 
returned from Ireland without adding to his reputation; the 
Government policy in that unhappy country still continues to be 
the negation of strength and determination, and it has now become 
as undesirable to be a loyalist in Ireland as it was lately to be a 
loyalist in South Africa. 

It is idle for Ministers to pretend that there were not men of 
high capacity available outside the charmed circle. Such per- 
sonalities as Lord Cromer and Lord Charles Beresford cannot 
be indefinitely excluded from power, while nonentities divide the 
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spoil and appropriate all the advantages of office. At its best, 
the new Government will be a Government of stagnation, tem- 
pered by such jobbery as the refusal to intervene in the London 
and Globe scandal. At its worst, and if severely tried, it may 
wreck the Party. 

The test of Mr. Balfour’s foresight in matters of policy is the 
fact that he has permitted the Minister of War and the British 
Commander-in-Chief to attend the German manceuvres which are 
being held in Poland under circumstances peculiarly distasteful 
to every Pole. We have no part in these internal quarrels of a 
foreign Power, and it is an act of singular short-sightedness to 
allow ourselves to be mixed up with them. The test of his strength 
of character has been the fact that Lords Halsbury and Ashbourne 
have defied his polite hints to them to vacate their places. The 
test of his popularity in the country is the North Leeds election, 
which, in the opinion of many members of the Party, would have 
had quite a different issue had Mr. Chamberlain been appointed 
Premier. The test of his earnestness and of his knowledge of 
the great problems with which he will have to deal is to be found 
in his flippant reply to Sir John Colomb, who asked him in the 
House, quoting the exact words of an answer given by Mr. Arnold 
Forster, whether “the attention of the Government had been 
given to the need for some reinforcement of intellectual equip- 
ment for directing the forces of the Empire.” It now appears 
that though this answer of a Government official had been 
welcomed in the Press as an indication of a new and reformed 
policy, Mr. Balfour knew nothing of it, having never read his 
papers. The intellectual position of a Premier who does not 
follow contemporary history in the Press, and who, as we 
know from painful experience, is not kept informed of the pro- 
gress of events by any department, is extraordinary. There has 
never been anything quite like it before in the long annals of 
British political history. 

While the present Cabinet are making ducks and drakes of the 
political fortunes of their Party, and themselves admitting that 
they will be lucky if they hold power for a year, a formidable 
antagonist has reappeared in the political arena. There are two 
great political forces in the country—Mr. Chamberlain and Lord 
Rosebery. One of these political forces is now neutralised by 
the fact that Mr. Chamberlain is bound hand and foot to Mr. 
Balfour’s car, but the other is not going to let slip his opportunity. 
In his speech to the Liberal League, Lord Rosebery made it 
clear that his watchword is to be administrative reform ; in a 


word, efficiency. He puts forward a platform which is calculated 
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to appeal to all moderate men—and the bulk of the electorate will 
always be composed of moderate men. He has thrown down the 
gauntlet openly to Mr. Balfour, and it really looks as if he meant 
business this time. His mere appearance in the réle of Opposi- 
tion leader is a great danger to Conservatism of the old type. 
Notoriously Lord Rosebery exercises an influence far beyond the 
ranks of his own immediate followers in the House, who might for 
the moment be counted on the fingers of thetwo hands. If—and 
only if—he can cut loose from the Anti-National faction which 
has worked such immeasurable mischief to his Party, the elec- 
torate will have an alternative administration for which to vote 
without any sense of treason to the Empire. He will attract to 
his standard many of those who at present march under Mr. 
Balfour, and he will command the support of very powerful 
interests in the City. The difference between his creed and that 
of the old Conservatism is not, it may be, great ; but that is only 
one more reason why he should make converts in Ministerial 
ranks. What the nation is weary of is not the policy, but the 
inadequate performance. 

In fact, the present moment is one of suspense. The country 
is waiting for some proof that Lord Rosebery does not intend to 
rest content with the discharge of some oratorical crackers, flung 
down into the political battlefield—waiting for him to show by 
action that he will face the burden and heat of the conflict. 
Then it will rally to him, if the Government goes on as it is 
going. Never was there such an opening, never a better oppor- 
tunity for the formation of a new Party which shall comprehend 
all that was best in the old Liberalism of Palmerston, incorporate 
in ita scheme of sound reform on practical lines, and replace 
indolence by efficiency. But it is permissible for one who recalls 
the great days of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord Salisbury to deplore 
the sight of power misused and thus thrown foolishly away, to 
the irreparable injury of a historic Party. For if Conservatism 
is discredited and driven forth into the wilderness, it may have 
to wander there a generation before it regains the confidence of 
the nation. 

A CONSERVATIVE. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET 


IN the new issue of Mr. Jane’s invaluable handbook, entitled All 
ithe World’s Fighting Ships, appears an anonymous paper on the 
progress of strategy and tactics, in which the question is raised 
whether there ought to be a British fleet of battleships in the 
Mediterranean. The writer of the paper inclines to a negative 
answer. He thinks that in war-time a British fleet of battleships 
operating in the Mediterranean would be hampered by the enemy’s 
torpedo-boats unless it were accompanied by at least twodestroyers 
for every battleship—or for every battleship and cruiser, as it is 
not quite clear what he means by “two per ship.” He is not 
sure what the British fleet could effect ; the French battle-fleet 
might evade it and pass out through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
The British fleet now in the Mediterranean would in his opinion 
be strategically better placed in the Atlantic, though he would 
substitute for it in the Mediterranean a fleet consisting wholly of 
cruisers and destroyers. 

This is the substance of what he has to say about the Medi- 
terranean, but he adds to it one or two remarks of a general 
character. He thinks that the “theories first enunciated by 
Captain Mahan,” though sound as theories, are sure to lead in 
practice to false deductions, and enumerates, what he considers 
are new factors in naval warfare, factors of which he suggests 
that those strategists who are in general agreement with Captain 
Mahan have failed to take into account. These new factors are: 
coal endurance, differences in sea-going qualities between different 
ships, torpedo-craft operations which depend upon speed, the 
damage which is expected to be suffered even by the victor in a 
naval engagement, damage not to be repaired except in a first- 
class dockyard ; the existence of the telegraph ; the probability 
that forts have lost something of their superiority in conflict 
with ships, and lastly “the increased certainty conferred by 
steam.” 

The author of this paper is not always consistent with himself. 
He denounces as dangerous the theory that a fleet at one spot 
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can protect another spot, yet upon this dangerous theory he 
builds when he says that a battle-fleet outside the Straits is quite 
as heavy a menace against oversea attack upon Egypt as a battle- 
fleet inside the Straits. 

It seems a pity that in raising the important question of the 
place of the Mediterranean in British plans of campaign, Mr. 
Jane’s contributor has compressed his statement to less than a 
page, for he has no space in which to explain precisely how the 
seven new factors which he enumerates bear upon the problem. 
The effect of the telegraph, at any rate at the opening of war, 
when many cables will still be available, and of the certainty 
conferred by steam, will be to facilitate the rapid and precise 
execution of prearranged plans, and therefore to add to the 
advantage resulting from the possession of such plans and from 
their instant definitive adoption by the authority entrusted with 
the direction of a navy. The relative power of forts and of ships 
hardly affects the opening phases of a war, for no admiral will be 
willing early in a war to damage his ships by the attack upon 
forts. The constant need for coal tells to the advantage of the 
Power that has its coal best placed for probable operations and 
that has the best arrangements for transferring coal to ships of 
war. Variations of seaworthiness and speed may be expected to 
affect the composition of fleets rather than the choice of their 
first positions. The torpedo-stations which dot the south coast 
of the Mediterranean undoubtedly are a tactical difficulty for a 
British fleet ; but tactical difficulties ought"not to interfere with 
the choice of a strategical objective ; that is the enemy’s purpose 
in creating them. 

The writer’s whole judgment is contained in the statement that 
“strategically the British fleet now in the Mediterranean would 
be better in the Atlantic.” But unfortunately he gives no exposi- 
tion of the meaning which he assigns to the keyword “ strategi- 
cally ;” and in the absence of any ordered setting forth of the 
nature of his strategy those whom the anonymous author might 
have converted will be apt to give much weight to the close 
reasoning of Captain Mahan’s article on the disposition of navies 
in the National Review for July. 

The distribution of fleets with a view to war is the final out- 
come of a plan of operations. If, therefore, sound ideas are to 
be reached as to the distribution of fleets, the starting-point of 
the search for them will be the study of plans of operations. If 
I had to prepare a plan of operations with a view to an antici- 
pated war, I should wish to know, first, the cause of the quarrel, 
and then, as an important further preliminary detail, what Powers 
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were to be the antagonists of my own country and what Powers 
might be expected to be ranged on its side in behalf of the cause. 
The cause is a vital point, for my hope of success is based upon 
the strength of the national resolve by which my forces are to be 
sustained. I can never expect to be upheld through the trials 
and exertions of a national struggle for existence by a nation 
divided against itself. Accordingly the cause must be good and 
worth fighting for ; the object must be something that appeals to 
the good sense and the interests of the better part of mankind. 
Nothing less can be worth fighting for. The choice of the cause 
comes first, because if it has been wise there will be little proba- 
bility of my country needing alone to face the world in arms ; 
there will most likely be helpers, and, even if there should be 
none and force should overwhelm my countrymen, the nation’s 
fall will not be its ruin, but the most glorious moment of its 
history. 

Captain Mahan anticipates a great war arising out of rivalries 
in the Far East. Great Britain and Japan are to resist the 
aggressive policy of Russia and France ; the United States is to 
be in sympathy with Great Britain and Japan; and Germany, 
though, like the United States, neutral at the outset, is to be 
regarded as leaning towards the Franco-Russian view of the 
dispute. Such, at least, seems the natural interpretation of 
Captain Mahan’s by no means explicit account of the probable 
complications. I am not satisfied with the cause for which 
Captain Mahan seems to think Great Britain may drift into a 
war. China is by universal admission misgoverned ; the Chinese 
Empire is an anarchy analogous to that which existed in India 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. Germany was anxious 
to do for a part of China something like what England has done 
for India ; Russia and France would do the same for other parts, 
and no doubt England might, if she wished, take her share in 
the operation. I could understand a British Government saying 
that such a scheme resembled a conspiracy to murder and rob, 
and either refusing to be a party to it or offering to protect the 
unhappy intended victim. The British Government refused to 
defend China against Russian attack, a defence to which no duty 
bound it, yet at the same time pressed upon China demands for 
concessions to Great Britain. The phrase “the open door” was 
invented to cover the attitude adopted, the words meaning appa- 
rently that so long as British traders are permitted to enrich them- 
selves in China the British Government prefers China in anarchy 
to China parcelled out among European Governments, some or 
all of which might prefer the interests of their own traders to 
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those of British competitors. I feel able neither to assert nor to 
deny that the world is better served by the continuance of the 
anarchy called the Chinese Empire than by the substitution for 
it of German, French, Russian, and Japanese provinces. The 
“open door” may be the label either of a noble and unselfish 
purpose, or of the selfishness of the British traders, or of Mr. 
Balfour’s unwillingness to master the facts about China and 
make a whole-hearted decision either to act or not to act. I 
cannot be sure which of the three is the real kernel within the 
phrase, but I think the first explanation the least probable. 
Accordingly the cause which seems so important to Captain 
Mahan does not commend itself to my judgment as one upon 
the championship of which Great Britain should be asked to 
stake her Empire and her national existence. 

Suppose, however, that Great Britain should find herself the 
necessary champion of some great cause in which she had Japan 
acting with her, while France and Russia were the opponents, 
how should the plan of operations be framed ? We must assume 
a great cause, because a plan of operations cannot be prepared 
with confidence except for a war in which both sides presum- 
ably, and our own side certainly, will exert their whole energies, 
For such a case there are two fundamental principles. You 
must try to find out the centre, or centres, of gravity of the forces 
opposed to you; you must collect your effort or your blows 
against that centre, or those centres, of gravity into the smallest 
number of main activities, if possible into one ; you must make 
your minor lines of activity as subordinate as may be; in short, 
you must, as far as you can, concentrate your action. The 
second principle is that you must act with all the speed you may, 
admitting no delay and no détours. 

Between France with Russia and England with Japan there 
are, in the first instance, three possible points of contact : at sea, 
and in Central Asia, and in further India. Central Asia and further 
India are, in the first instance, subordinate, because time is re- 
quired for effective collision in these regions, and because the 
resources of the British Empire, great as they are, cannot be 
effectively applied in Central Asia or in further India so long as 
the sea is in dispute. The centre of gravity is, therefore, at first 
in the naval war. The Far Eastern seas are at the outset a 
subordinate theatre of operations, for if the enemy were there 
victorious but were defeated in the West, the victories in the East 
would in the long run avail him nothing, whereas if he were 
victorious in the West success in the East would follow in due 
time. 
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In naval warfare the prime and great objective is the enemy’s 
fighting forces afloat, because if they are destroyed we are as 
against him the masters at sea, while as long as they are active 
our operations at sea must be governed by their existence. Of 
course, while the struggle goes on the enemy will send out cruisers 
to destroy our trade, for by that process he may cause us damage 
such as he can never inflict if once his naval forces have been 
beaten, leaving ours free to protect our trade and annihilate his. 
Accordingly the first stage of the war must be a naval conflict 
in which the main effort is for the destruction of navies, and the 
secondary effort for the destruction and protection of trade with 
a collateral secondary effort for the protection of naval bases, 
harbours, and coasts. The Far Eastern theatre of war being 
subordinate, the Anglo-Japanese forces there should be reduced 
toaminimum, Of the enemy’s forces the French navy is the more 
important. The decisive effort would be the effort to destroy the 
French navy ; every particle of force not imperatively necessary 
for other purposes would be devoted to that effort and to a first 
blow given with full force. The French fleets must therefore be 
sought at once, the moment that the decision to fight has been 
reached, The whereabouts of all fighting ships in peace is known; 
but from the outbreak or near probability of war is concealed as 
well as may be. Accordingly the distribution of fleets must be 
arranged with a view to immediate contact on the outbreak of 
war. The contact will have for its aim in a!l cases an incessant 
watch on the enemy ; it will be a matter of scouting ; an attempt 
to keep continuously aware of the positions of all parts of the 
enemy's forces. For minor forces watching will suffice; the 
essential thing is a prompt blow aiming at the destruction of the 
most important fraction, and the force destined for this use must 
be ready in advance. It may keep contact merely by scouts ; its 
exact station depends on the degree of certainty with which the 
scouting operations can be relied upon. At secondary points the 
effort of destruction need not necessarily be made at the beginning ; 
the important matter in these cases being that there must be the 
means, of which fighting is the best, of keeping the enemy’s 
detachments away from the principal operation. 

The objective of the principal operation is the French Mediter- 
ranean Fleet. In the Channel the main business is to frustrate 
a diversion such as might influence the action of the commander 
in the principal field. There might be threats of a landing; 
arrangements must be made to render them ineffective. There 
might be attempts at a concentration of French forces outside 
the Mediterranean ; to foil them is the business of our admirals, 
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and all such possibilities must be worked out before the distri- 
bution of fleets can be regarded as settled. There is the danger 
of the hostile appearance of a fleet expected to be neutral. The 
best answer to that is a speedy victory in the principal theatre 
of operations, but even a neutral fleet ought to be watched. 
Any scheme implies a strategical reserve, but the term must be 
rightly understood. Ships not ready are not a reserve; they 
are a provision for the event of defeat, and would be much better 
used in making the first battle a victory. Astrategical reserve is 
a fleet quite ready and kept at a central point as a provision 
against the unforeseen ; a strategist who completely commanded 
a situation would need no separate reserve ; for a reserve means 
forces lying idle in the moment of action. Idle reserves have 
been a constant cause of defeat, and the real reasons why all 
Continental nations give every man a soldier’s or a sailor’s train- 
ing is to prevent the humiliation of a defeat endured while half 
the able-bodied population being untrained and unorganised is 
staying at home as an idle reserve. Better put all our men in 
the front line and have victory is the modern maxim. It is the 
necessity for prompt action which makes it desirable to keep the 
fleets during peace on stations corresponding closely to the 
centres of their distribution in case of war. This urgency of 
time coupled with the purpose of destruction which dominates 
all war, and especially war at sea, makes the British Mediterranean 
Fleet the key of any plan of operations against France and 
Russia. The fleet that seeks to destroy must attack ; you cannot 
attack the French Mediterranean Fleet simply by waiting for it at 
Gibraltar. The name Mediterranean Fleet applied to a British 
force must not be interpreted as restricting its sphere to a 
particular sea; it merely denotes the usual peace station of its 
objective. 

SPENSER WILKINSON. 
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THE NEED OF GENERAL CULTURE AT 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 


IN any discussion of the educational outlook, it is necessary to 
refer, in the first place, to the use which is made of the phrase 
“ Technical Education,” as it occurs so commonly. The term 
is of modern origin as a popular expression, and of late years it 
has served more or less the purpose of a war-cry, having been 
much used as a means of rousing the dormant interest of the 
British public in higher education and in gaining funds for new 
educational enterprises. But it has also been the cloak under 
which instruction, in no true sense technical, has been given in 
the elementary principles of science, schools which would never 
have introduced such work, if left to their own devices, having 
been led to undertake it by the offer of grants in aid—a sufficient 
indication how little the curriculum of our English schools is 
determined by reasoned convictions or in accordance with a 
settled policy. The authoritative definition of the term which is 
given in the Technical Instruction Act of 1889 is so wide that 
under it instruction of any grade and in almost any subject, except 
Greek and Latin, may figure as Technical Instruction, and be 
supported by State aid. And obviously any form of speeialised 
instruction tending to confer professional proficiency on the 
learner is properly spoken of as Technical Instruction ; as a rule, 
however, the term has a more restricted connotation, being used 
specifically with reference to the education of those who are to 
engage in industrial pursuits. 

The apostles of “culture” have always been scoffers at Tech- 
nical Education. It is their wont to regard it as a narrow form 
of training in which there is a tendency to neglect what they are 
pleased to consider the intellectual requirements, par excellence, 
having themselves never had occasion to exercise “ practical 
activities.” But when, in days ‘to come, the work of the 
pioneers of the Technical Education movement is more 
appreciated than it has been as yet, it will probably be 
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admitted that their action has been based on an interpre- 
tation of educational needs far wider and more generous 
than that which underlies the older system of training. The 
humanists will then stand convicted of irreverent neglect of 
Nature, and will no longer venture to imply that they alone are 
cultured. The Technical Education movement is, in fact, but 
the expression of the irrepressible tendency of the Englishman 
to be practical, and the outcome of the desire that the faculties 
should be cultivated more fully and broadly than has been 
found to be possible under the system previously in vogue. As 
education spreads, academic ideals are seen to be both nar- 
row and unnatural. It has been realised that it is not only 
unnecessary, but positively undesirable, to force all into one 
mould—to attempt to train all in one way; and that students are 
far more likely to work earnestly and derive full benefit from 
their studies when the subject-matter is chosen with some refer- 
ence to their surroundings and aptitudes, and as far as possible 
with regard to their intended work in life ; in other words, when 
it is put on a technical basis. 

The Technical Education movement received a great, if not 
its chief, impetus from the inquiry set on foot by a committee of 
the Livery Companies of London in 1877, which culminated in 
the establishment of the City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the Advancement of Technical Education. The Finsbury Tech- 
nical College—the forerunner in London of the now numerous 
Polytechnics—was opened by this Corporation in 1883, and in 
the following year it established the Engineering College at South 
Kensington now known as the Central Technical College; it 
also at that time began to develop the system of Technological 
Examinations which have since led to the establishment all over 
the country of evening classes, more or less on the lines of the 
science and art classes which have long been subsidised by 
Government. But it was by the sudden and wholly unexpected 
grant of a large measure of State support under the Local Taxa- 
tion (Customs and Excise) Act of 1890 that Technical Education 
became, at least in name, a subject of national concern. Com- 
plaint has often been made of the trivial character of much of 
the work done under this Act, and of the money being wasted 
in consequence, There is little doubt that there is some justifi- 
cation for this charge ; but, on the other hand, the Act has been 
the means, all over the country, of inducing men who had not 
previously given any attention to educational work to take a real 
interest in it; and numerous experiments have been set on foot 
which have furnished most valuable experience. The country 
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has been educating itself, in fact, to understand and undertake 
a new duty, perhaps in a somewhat blundering fashion, and with 
little forethought, each district striving to work out its own salva- 
tion and caring little to seek advice. But the result has been 
to create an interest which could not well have arisen otherwise, 
and possibly more real depth of feeling and a more healthy spirit 
of discontent are being bred among us in this way than are to 
be found in the countries counted more advanced than our own. 
Nevertheless, the numbers affected are very small, the work 
having been done by an intelligent but numerically weak minority, 
and Philistinism is still rampant among the public at large. 

Concurrently with the movement in favour of Technical Edu- 
cation there has been a movement in favour of the extension of 
what is commonly termed University Education. Nothing, in 
fact, is more remarkable than the rapidity with which, during 
the past two or three decades, colleges of the University type 
have been established in various towns. The further step, which 
is now being taken, of conferring the rank of Universities on 
some of these colleges, is but the logical outcome of a movement 
which has gradually been gaining strength almost unperceived ; 
and apparently the meaning and force of this movement are still 
far from being recognised. In fact, we are accustomed to be ac- 
counted a backward people in matters of education. But, bearing 
in mind the activity which has prevailed, it is at least open to 
question whether we may not be doing ourselves an injustice by 
failing to appreciate the extent of our performances—whether 
we may not be greatly underestimating the solidity of the foun- 
dation we are laying and, indeed, have laid. Whatever comfort 
we may be willing to find in such reflections, however, the fact 
remains that we are to a dangerous extent behind the times in 
the development of an educational policy. 

“ All nations are learning that their commercial and industrial 
prosperity in the future depends on their methods of educating 
the whole nation ”—such are the opening words of the Report to 
the Board of Education on Technical and Commercial Educa- 
tion in East Prussia, Poland, Galicia, Silesia and Bohemia, by 
Mr. James Baker—whom Mr. Sadler describes as a skilled 
observer of social developments—presented to both Houses of 
Parliament in 1900. We are learning this, but learning it far 
too slowly. Even at the present time, when the organisation of a 
national system of education is before the public, questions of 
method, aim and object—the real crux of the problem—find no 
place in the discussion, and only party and sectarian squabbles 
occupy attention. Few see that we have allowed the work of 
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education to remain too long in the hands of a privileged class, 
without inquiring in any proper manner into the way in which 
they have exercised their stewardship—into their competency to 
understand the situation, in fact. No attempt is being made to 
treat the problem in a scientific manner. Even an acute critic 
like Lord Rosebery, who is never tired of preaching efficiency, 
says nothing to show what constitutes real efficiency, beyond 
pointing out that to be effective education should be popular— 
and that to make it popular you must give the people an interest 
and control. But this is to ask that the tail should wag the dog. 
Probably it is because education is controlled by people who for 
the most part do not understand the business that we are so 
terribly behind. Germany, at all events, has not adopted such 
a policy. 

Without doubt the main cause of our slow advance is public 
indifference, which culminates in the manifest incapability of our 
rulers to understand the gravity of our position and to take 
action accordingly. But whence does this arise? Is it from 
innate peculiarities ? or is our indifference an acquired habit ? 
and whether innate or acquired, can the habit be changed, so 
that our attitude may be one more consonant with the times ? 

“Many thoughtful persons fear that brave and enterprising as 
we are, and capable indeed as we are of throwing up very great 
men now and then, yet there is a core of stupidity in the corpo- 
rate English character which keeps us dull to the value of wide 
and accurate knowledge, and of the functions of the organs of 
education and research.” These words were used by the writer 
of a letter on Oxford and Cambridge Universities in the Times 
of May 24. That we are at heart a conservative and unima- 
ginative people there can be no doubt, but it is difficult to believe 
in view of our achievements that there is any core of stupidity in 
our corporate character which keeps us dull. Rather is it pro- 
bable that we wear the cloak of stupidity because it is forced 
upon us by convention, and is now not only fashionable but 
in harmony with the environment. Fashions, we know, are set ; 
they are not entirely the expression of innate qualities. 

Whether fashion or not, our stupidity is manifest in our failure 
to recognise that a new spirit called scientific method has been 
breathed into the world. The majority do not see that much of 
the work of the world is now carried on under conditions as 
different from those which formerly prevailed as are the condi- 
tions under which battles are now fought between civilised 
nations from those under which primitive peoples fight. Yet a 
nation can only follow its leaders, and if its leaders remain blind, 
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there can be little advance. Our leaders still behave as though 
we lived in primitive times ; our chief schools decline to consider 
what is going on in the world outside their walls—to take notice 
of the new demands. And why is this the case ? 

The methods used in training an army date from the head- 
quarters staff, although subalterns and non-commissioned officers 
do the actual work of teaching the units. In like manner, the 
methods used in training a people date from the headquarters 
staff—in our case from the ancient universities. It is they who 
are primarily responsible for our backward state—it is they who 
have failed to revise the national drill-books, and, strange as the 
conclusion may seem, there can be little doubt that the main 
cause of their failure is that they have been too exclusively seats 
of advanced Technical Instruction—not places of true culture. 
They have been Technical Schools. They owe even their great 
success as schools of manners to the fact that they are advanced 
technical schools of the subject—in which manners are taught 
by example and not by precept. The studies to which chief 
importance has been attached are classics, and the instruction 
in these has been of a highly specialised and technical character. 
In like manner, in our great public schools and in the pre- 
paratory schools from which they draw their supplies, literary 
subjects have almost monopolised attention, and have been 
taught in such a manner that the instruction in them may be 
said to have been highly technical. Only the schools of lower 
grade, not dependent on the Universities, and especially the 
so-called schools of science carried on under the egis of the 
Science and Art Department, have made the attempt to devise 
courses of instruction of a broad and liberal character, such as 
would lead to the even development of the faculties generally, 
and afford the equipment necessary to every good citizen. They 
have not always been very successful perhaps, owing to lack of 
experience and the extreme difficulty of obtaining competent 
teachers, as well as to the very imperfect character of the pro- 
gramme laid down for their guidance, but a beginning has been 
made and the existence of such schools, if only in an embryonic 
state, may be regarded as a healthy feature in a system other- 
wise sorely diseased. 

Being rank specialists—classical scholars for the most part— 
the leaders of thought at the Universities have been unable to 
appreciate the changes wrought in the conditions of life by the 
development of the New Knowledge and by the application of 
the methods by which it has been brought into existence. They 
have continued to worship mere erudition; the art of experi- 
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mental inquiry, which has enabled us to penetrate into the 
mysteries of the universe, has remained to them a sealed book. 
Naturally they have made no provision to secure better condi- 
tions for their successors. In fact, no attempt has been made 
by the ancient Universities to influence the schools and to secure 
cultured students by requiring that matriculants should prove 
that besides paying attention to literary subjects they had re- 
ceived some training in scientific method—some practical train- 
ing. Moreover, the majority of graduates have been allowed to 
pass out after receiving treatment as one-sided and illiberal as 
that accorded to them at school. And in no case has the attempt 
been made to develop thought-power and mental alertness, or 
to equip graduates with a full understanding of scientific method 
—to imbue them with the spirit of discovery. The research work 
done in the Universities has been the result of post-graduate 
effort and not an integral part of the intellectual training they 
afford. Too often those who have engaged in original studies 
have done so with their freedom of judgment most seriously 
impaired by a long course of dogmatic teaching. Every subject 
has been taught from the purely professional point of view— 
scarcely an attempt having been made to meet the special require- 
ments of different classes of students ; none to give general culture. 
Our system of examinations and scholarships has tended in 
the same direction—to encourage cram and over-specialisation, 
and to stifle the spirit of inquiry, the development of character. 
Indeed it is difficult not to believe that educational authorities 
have been engaged in a silent conspiracy to undo the nation and 
deprive the Briton of his chief characteristic—his individuality. 
The need of an inquiry into our War Office administration and 
into the methods adopted in training our soldiers has been 
forcibly brought under notice by the course of events in South 
Africa. The recently published report on military education 
makes it clear, however, that not merely their military but also 
their antecedent training is in fault—and that a far larger issue 
than that of mere military training must be dealt with. In fact, 
we must provide against that wider war—the struggle for existence 
involved in commercial competition—in which the whole nation, 
not merely its soldiers, is engaged and must continue to engage. 
If we can but submit ourselves to that rigid scrutiny which mili- 
tary affairs must receive now that the war is at an end, and if in 
the fight against ignorance and prejudice we can but show the 
patience and determination which have characterised the war, 
we shall doubtless succeed in the end, but every day, every 
minute, of delay, will vastly increase the cost and the difficulty. 
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If the nation is to be led to appreciate the value of training, to 
understand what kind of training is necessary and to secure the 
necessary training, the Universities must reform in the first 
instance. It must be recognised that there is as great a need of 
reform in University ideals and methods as of reform in army 
ideals and methods ; that, in fact, the greater covers the less, the 
army being but a part of the nation. It may be objected that the 
Universities affect only the upper classes. But such is not the 
case ; their influence ramifies throughout the nation and is daily 
increasing. They govern even the elementary schools, as those 
who train the teachers have been more or less directly trained 
by the Universities, and the management of the schools is largely 
in the hands of university men. The Universities must become 
Universities in fact as well as in name: schools where both 
general culture and the highest form of technical instruction can 
be obtained ; and where especially the view will prevail that the 
spirit of research must. pervade all the teaching, so that at no 
distant date it may be recognised that no teacher can be efficient 
who does not see the constant need of advance and of perpetual 
wakefulness to opportunity. 

The need of such a change is proved to demonstration by 
German experience. The Universities in Germany are places of 
national resort. Every well-educated young German awaits with 
impatience the day of going to the University—it marks his entry 
into life as a free agent, his escape from the narrow routine, the 
intolerable thraldom and merciless overpressure of school. As 
often as not he enjoys a “good time” at first, and severely 
neglects his studies, but this is mere reaction. After an interval 
of much needed rest, he sets to work and works with stubborn 
tenacity of purpose. There are no tutors or college dons to keep 
him in order, no fellowships to be worked for, there is no compe- 
tion for place—but there is an ever-present example to develop his 
aspirations, as a considerable proportion of the senior undergra- 
duates are engaged in research work. And in order to obtain 
permission to take the examination for the degree he must submit 
a thesis of approved merit, embodying the results of some original 
inquiry he has been engaged in. Erudition is not aimed at, and 
text-books take a subordinate place, but the student is expected to 
show in the examination room that he is well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject. Strange and unnatural as it may seem 
to the English mind, the men who have taught him are assumed 
to know more about him than strangers from a distance would : 

having been trusted to teach him, they are trusted to examine 
him—and face to face, orally, not merely on paper. 
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The system has been in operation for a sufficient time to 
produce results—and very remarkable results too. It has led the 
public to understand what research work is and its value, as well 
as to attach a definite and real meaning to the term “ Scientific ” 
—perhaps not always a very broad one, but yet a true one; and 
consequently it has brought Germany to the very front rank as a 
commercial and manufacturing nation. The methods of the 
laboratory have been carried into the works. No effort being 
spared to understand the inner meaning of every manufacturing 
process, a complete mastery and control of the operations is 
secured, and economical administration ensured. Improve- 
ments are continually being effected. And most important of all, 
harmonious relations based on mutual understanding become 
possible between the departments, so that not merely the finan- 
cial side but every detail of a manufacturing business receives full 
and proportionate consideration. King Rule of Thumb has fled 
before the German Universities—we still allow him to batten 
upon us. 

No corresponding influence can be traced to our Universities. 
There is only one industry which prospers here under their direct 
patronage—the examination industry. It is significant that this 
meets with no encouragement in Germany, and that the best 
opinion here regards its work as pernicious. 

It cannot be too forcibly stated, however, that it is not the mere 
provision of educational facilities, nor even of an organised system, 
which has made the German Universities great and enabled them 
to be of such service to the nation. They owe their success to 
the spirit by which they have been actuated; to the fact that a 
high moral purpose has underlain their efforts ; to the complete 
academic freedom which they have enjoyed. It is not what has 
been taught, but the way in which the teaching has been con- 
ducted—especially the end in view—that has made the German 
schools and Universities effective. It will be of little use to 
increase the mere appliances, unless we can introduce a new spirit 
into our educational work—unless we can divest ourselves of 
clerical control and become practical. 

But it is all important that we should not be led away by 
German success to suppose that German methods may be straight 
away adopted here: rather is it true that many lessons what not 
to do may be gained from a careful examination of the present 
educational outlook in Germany. Even Mr, Sadler appears to 
see this, to judge from his article on “The Unrest in Secondary 
Education” in volume ix. of his Educational Reports. The 
real question is—may not Germany as well as England be 
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engaged in spoiling its people? It is worth while to consider 
what Mr. Sadler has to say and to notice how even a man who 
by training belongs to the clerical party is being gradually led to 
see that there are practical issues at stake which cannot be dis- 
regarded. Mr. Sadler does not agree with the view expressed by 
a recent French writer that Prussia has encouraged all kinds of 
educational initiative. He recognises that the basis of Prussian 
secondary education is linguistic discipline—that, in fact, as he 
puts it, the whole system is adjusted to one general end: the 
high development of certain types of mental powers through 
varied processes of training predominantly literary in character. 
The system leaves very little liberty for the compensatory growth 
of quite other kinds of training. Yet, he says, it is often through 
these temporarily unfashionable or neglected kinds of training 
that new and much needed types of character are formed. And. 
he recognises that there are signs that this immense machinery 
for more or less literary education tends to produce more than 
is wanted of a certain kind of aptitude and knowledge. It is 
refreshing to find so strong a believer, as Mr. Sadler is, in the 
efficiency of German methods beginning to see that there may be 
danger in accepting German ideals. The following passages from 
his article may be quoted as of special interest in this connection : 

Was there ever a time when the world needed more daring experiments in 
education, or when it was more undesirable that one dominant kind of 
training should be taken as affording a sufficient touchstone for merit? We 
are in some danger of inducing a sort of intellectual nausea in many minds 
which would have responded to another kind of training. The German 
system of education, and those other systems of education which have been 
modelled on the German, seem calculated to produce what is organisable and 
imitative rather than what is creative and independent. Yet at a time like 
the present, which is a period not only of national and social consolidation on 
a vast scale, but also of new departures and of readjustment of aims and 
principles, both sets of qualities are necessary, and the habit of subordination 
without the gift of initiative may prove even more perilous in the long run 
than the gift of initiative unaccompanied by trained power of subordination. 
Should it not therefore be the chief aim of education to endeavour to produce 
that kind of independence which is never lacking in fresh initiative and in the 
power of taking fresh views of things, but is at the same time always 
conscious of the wisdom of the past and ever ready to subordinate its indivi- 
dual pleasure to any swiftly discerned occasion of public need ? 

Germany has devoted more thought and labour to the science and art of 
teaching than any other nation in the world. Throughout their system every- 
thing is considered. As little as possible is left to chance. They regard the 
questions how a subject should be taught, in what order it should be taught, 
how much time should be allowed for teaching it and what other subjects 
should be taught with it, as being of great consequence as well as of extreme 
difficulty... . They leave nothing to rule of thumb. They know how much 
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They think much more of what is going on inside their schools than we do. 
Educational interest is the real cause of their laborious study of methods. 
But the results of that study are not confined to the schools. A surprisingly 
large number of Germans possess the power of skilfully teaching other people 
the details of some practical business; and their pupils are as prepared to 
learn as their instructors are to teach. This is an educational aspect of 
German industry and commerce which is sometimes overlooked. In anation 
of schools, nearly every department of activity becomes in a sense a school 
too. Those who possess the experience have cultivated the knack of impart- 
ing it. They are not inarticulate and unable to teach their juniors what they 
themselves do so well. They have been trained to think about methods of 
teaching and to break up their knowledge in such a way as to impart the 
component parts of it in the order, form and measure best adapted to the 
mental preparation of the learner whom they desire to teach. In an educa- 
tional atmosphere, school and workshop and office all co-operate in giving the 
learner an intelligent command of the principles and practice of his business. 

The case for and against German educational methods is 
broadly and well brought out in these passages; but we need to 
go further and to penetrate more behind the scenes if we are to 
appreciate the real state of affairs; and we need to be far more 
careful in selecting our advisers than we have been of late. 
Statements such as many politicians indulge in at the present 
day may be very well as a means of exciting public discontent, 
and therefore very desirable, but mentors of this class fail almost 
uniformly to observe a due sense of proportion ; what they say 
is too often lacking in accuracy; and the advice they give is 
always very general and not of much value in the development 
of a practical policy. And even those who are called on to 
furnish official reports are often but ill qualified for the task: we 
are rarely mindful of the principle that if it be not best to set a 
thief to catch a thief, it is at least desirable to engage the services 
of a skilled detective. The author of the Report to the Board of 
Education on Technical Education in East Prussia, &c., for 
example, may well be, as Mr. Sadler says, a skilled observer of 
social developments, but the man who visits the Technical High 
School in Berlin has to study, not social developments but 
educational methods. The report on the Berlin school pub- 
lished by Mr. Sadler is almost farcical in many of its details, 
and it would be unnecessary to refer to it were it not typical 
of much that is being written for our instruction at the pre- 
sent day. If we are to derive any real advantage from foreign 
experiences we must have the considered opinions of those who 
have been brought intimately into contact with the work on which 
they report. Above all, we need action, not reports. 

Among those who know the country well and who knew it 
even before the last great war—having studied in its Universities 
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and being aware of what is going on within its manufactories— 
not a few are inclined to think that Germany may be engaged in 
the process of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs: they 
would not only agree with Mr. Sadler in thinking that “the habit 
of subordination without the gift of initiative may prove more 
perilous in the long run than the gift of initiative unaccompanied 
by trained power of subordination,” but would go further and 
assert that such must be the case. 

Individuality and originality are by no means characteristic of 
the German nation—rather is an infinite capacity for taking pains 
its dominant quality: any action which tends to depress indi- 
viduality and originality must therefore sooner or later operate 
prejudicially. Now, of late years, in consequence of the com- 
plaints which have been made of the unfitness for technical posts 
of some of the men educated by the Universities, new educational 
schemes have been devised with the object of effecting improve- 
ments in the course of training. One result of the agitation is 
that the Technical High School system is gradually coming 
more and more into competition with the University system ; 
and there is a strong tendency, not only to increase the severity 
of the educational drill to which the student is subjected, but 
also to change its character and render it less free. To under- 
stand this, it is necessary to consider the contrast afforded by the 
two systems. This is well expressed in the following opinion of an 
English student who has recently spent several years in Germany 
and who has endeavoured to appreciate their relative merits : 


The main difference between High School and University is that in the 
former the men are more taught, whilst in the latter learning is imparted 
more by sympathy—if one can so express the indescribable feeling of the 
gradual growing up of knowledge which comes to one in a German university, 
as contrasted with the system in which facts are hurled at a student to grasp 
or not as he pleases. 


The Germans do not appear to have understood that the de- 
mands they have made of late years upon themselves have been 
excessive—that in consequence of the extraordinary prosperity of 
their industries the number of posts to be filled has been far 
larger than the number of men of real ability available, so that 
very second rate men have often been accepted : the failure of 
these latter has been too frequently attributed to faulty training 
instead of to innate incapacity. That the training given in the 
Universities might be improved there is little doubt ; it is, how- 
ever, questionable whether the direction in which improvement 
is sought for is the right one. But in a nation dominated by 
military discipline, the gradual expansion of a bureaucratic 
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system scarcely excites comment; submission to orders gradu- 
ally induces not merely the willingness but even the desire to be 
led. Such a system, moreover, provides no encouragement for 
the intervention of the public. In Germany there is much more 
concentration of effort than is met with in England; in no other 
country is minute specialisation developed to so great an extent. 
And asa corollary, little interest is displayed either in questions 
of general educational policy or in the details of educational 
work, except by those whose profession it is to deal with matters 
of education. Jt is, therefore, not surprising that narrow ideals 
should prevail among the teachers. Their conservative attitude 
is well pictured in the interesting report in Mr. Sadler’s volume, 
already referred to, by Mr. R. E. Hughes and Mr. W. A. Bean- 
land, recording their impressions of some aspects of the work in 
primary and other schools in the Rhineland. 

There is no doubt that if we look below the surface the forces 
at work here are fortunately very different from those which are 
operative abroad. Of late years, not only teachers in schools 
but also many of our professoriate have displayed the very 
greatest interest in educational work; indeed, the latter have 
been prime movers as reformers, and have not merely criticised 
but have done their best to develop new and improved methods 
for use in elementary and secondary schools. They have 
realised that their work can never be properly done until the work 
of the schools below is properly done—until an organic connec- 
tion is established between school and technical courses. The 
result is that whereas education tends to be stereotyped in 
Germany, it is here developing in an extraordinary variety of 
directions. Broader ideals are rapidly coming into favour ;. the 
desire is growing to make education practical and not exclusively 
literary as of old; and most important of all, purely didactic 
methods are falling more and more into discredit, and the 
attempt is being made to place the pupils as far as possible in 
the position of the discoverer, so as to give utmost development 
to thought-power and the spirit of self-helpfulness. 

The Germans have made research work the mainstay of their 
Universities, but it has never been introduced into their schools; 
we, however, are seeking to introduce it into our schools, in the 
expectation that it will then receive consideration from our 
Universities and be substituted for the soul-destroying didactic 
system of training at present in vogue. The inaugural lecture 
delivered last autumn by Professor Macgregor, the successor at 
the University of Edinburgh to the late Professor Tait, is of 
special interest in this connection as an eloquent statement of 
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the importance of introducing research methods of study into 
the educational system. Speaking of Professor Tait’s work in 
this direction, he says : 

Tait’s laboratory was an endeavour to counteract this baneful influence of 
the old system. He saw that mere book study in science was incomplete, 
that practice in measuring and in using of instruments did not suffice to 
complete it, that the only way to get out of science study the great educa- 
tional benefit it was capable of affording was to study it by research, and that 
only thus could the study of science be made to exert its full influence, 
whether on the individual or on the national life. He doubtless saw that the 
wide employment of the text-book and the written examination in British 
schools and colleges must prevent the cultivation of resourcefulness and 
insight in science study, and that as the growing importance of science gave 
it a larger place in the curriculum, the continued use of the old method must 
more and more diminish the initiative of the British people. And so he 
encouraged his students to become investigators, and set them in his labora- 
tory to find things out for themselves. 


In case it should be asked, “ Why has Germany not introduced 
research work into the schools ?” it will be desirable to quote 
the explanation given by Professor Macgregor : 


The German valued research as the only means of advancing knowledge. 
His intellectual development compelled him to engage in it. But it was the 
result, and not the educational value, of the exercise that commended it to 
him. ‘The sole result of research study in the schools is the cultivation of the 
initiative of the pupils. There is no result in knowledge new to the world. 
And so Germany has regarded it as man’s work, and has restricted it to men. 
The teachers of the higher schools, it is true, are required to have shown 
evidence of investigating power; and their teaching must be largely influenced 
by their previous training. But in their school work they are as rigidly con- 
fined by curriculums, examinations and prescribed methods as their colleagues 
in the universities are free from them. 


Although Germany has no experience to offer, the possibility 
of introducing research study into schools may be said to have 
been already proved, Professor Macgregor considers, by American 
and English experience ; and there seems to be no reason why 
it should not have the same educative effect as in the University. 


It is almost needless to point out how important it is that initiative should 
be cultivated throughout the long period that is spent at school. It is vigor- 
ously cultivated during infancy by Nature, the wisest of teachers. It was 
largely cultivated in the old classical school, though on one kind of experience 
only. But in the modern school, and especially the modern side of the 
modern school, which, with a variety of subject suited to the complexity of 
our life, offers such facilities for its cultivation, it is almost wholly repressed 
by book study and the necessity of cramming for examinations. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, either at the prevalence of the opinion that the 
earlier young people enter upon their life-work the better, or at the conviction 
that is slowly dawning upon us that we are rapidly becoming incapable of 
adapting ourselves to new conditions whether in conducting the operations of 
war or in prosecuting the arts of peace. 
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There are two conditions which must be fulfilled if initiative is to be cul- 
tivated in the schools: (1) The teachers must themselves be men of resource- 
fulness and insight, not merely men of knowledge; and (2) they must be free 
to develop these powers in their pupils also. So far as Scotland is concerned, 
the latter condition seems even at present to be very largely fulfilled. For 
the enlightened policy which has been adopted by the Scottish Education 
Department in the mode of conducting the examination, or rather the testing, 
of the secondary schools, reduces at any rate to a considerable extent the evil 
effects of centralised systems. The former condition that the teachers must 
be men of cultivated initiative may be fulfilled by introducing research study 
into the universities, and requiring the teachers of secondary schools to have 
prosecuted it with success. 

Thus in Scotland the introduction of research into the undergraduate 
courses of the universities would not only cultivate the initiative of students 
and form the first step towards the provision of a body of young investigators 
able to assist in the development of industry, but would also render it possible 
to strengthen the initiative of the whole people through the work of the 
schools. 


To sum up : Whatever elements of good we may discover in 
our educational work, it is impossible to deny that there is a total 
absence of organisation. The task before us is therefore a most 
difficult one. To secure success we must reform and organise 
our entire system—if the use of such a word be permissible where 
no system prevails; and we must reform at the same time both 
above and below. Unless a proper foundation be laid there can 
be no efficient higher or technical training; on the other hand, 
unless there be efficient higher training, the full staff required to 
give the preliminary and intermediate training cannot be forth- 
coming. Andthe establishment of an efficient system of technical 
instruction is dependent on the upgrowth of an efficient system 
of general instruction. Unless the nation be willing to appreciate 
the value of technical knowledge and skill and to make use of it, 
the mere provision of opportunities of gaining such skill will 
avail us little. It pays Germans to spend much on their education 
because employers demand that their assistants shall be educated. 
It is because the German factories are willing to employ large 
numbers of skilled chemists that it pays large numbers of young 
men in Germany to go to the expense of securing the necessary 
training. Competent chemists would have been forthcoming 
here in abundance years ago had there been any use for them. 
The majority of the chemical industries have had their rise in 
this country, and there is no other reason for their translation to 
Germany than the failure of our capitalists and business men to 
appreciate the value of skilled labour—to their almost complete 
ignorance of science. The same is true of engineering. Until 
the engineer recognised the value of theoretical training, few 
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engineering students were attracted to the schools and the schools 
could not develop ; now that this is no longer the case, students 
are flocking to the schools in large numbers. The slow rise of 
the electrical industry in this country is largely a consequence of 
the want of theoretical training, which rendered our engineers 
slow to appreciate the great advantages which electricity offers. 
Even now the value of theoretical training is far from being 
appreciated by engineers, and there is no class of student to 
whom a thorough understanding of the methods of research 
would be of greater value. 

It will be very difficult for us to make the necessary changes in 
time, as we are so unwilling to call in the services of experts. 
The control of our educational system rests almost entirely in the 
hands of politicians and benevolent amateurs. And the dominant 
party unfortunately are opposed to progress, although ostensibly 
engaged in promoting it. They have been for the most part 
trained at the old Universities—and are imbued with their ideals; 
and if not unacquainted with practical methods, have but slight 
sympathy with them. Academic ideals prevail almost exclusively. 

The Universities could make the movement real, effective and 
universal to-morrow, almost by a stroke of the pen, if they would 
take stock of the situation and agree to reform their methods, so 
that their teaching might be in accordance with the requirements 
of the times. Their action would influence the nation forthwith. 
After all, whether we advance or notismainly a question of attitude. 
The power is there to do the work; the alterations required in 
the machinery could be rapidly decided on, as the rough plans 
are already drawn and in many hands; all the necessary changes 
could be made—if there were only the will to make them—if we 
could only recognise what Carlyle recognised and preached sixty 
odd years ago, that “the old empire of routine has ended; that 
to say a thing has long been is no reason for its continuing to 
be”—if only the Japanese example were followed and a revolu- 
tion effected in certain of our social habits. 

Half a dozen strong and sympathetic men at the Education 
Department, with power to act and supported by Government, 
could solve the problem in a very few years. 


HENRY E, ARMSTRONG, 


THE LOT OF THE SERVANT 


WE hear a great deal in these days of the difficulties connected 
with the question of domestic service, both on the side of the 
serving and of the served. Human beings who are forced by 
circumstances into daily contact must, in whatever relation they 
stand to each other, inevitably come into unpleasant collision at 
times. All intercourse based on compulsory juxtaposition must 
be occasionally difficult; and most difficult of all, probably, 
under those conditions in which to the one side is ascribed by 
convention the right to command and to the other the obligation 
to obey. 

I will not attempt to discuss in these pages, on broad general 
grounds, the relation of employer and employed: I am not 
competent to deal with so vast a question, involving the eternal 
conflict and readjustment of unequal social forces. I am ready 
with no general scheme of reform. I am not prepared to 
advocate the employment of either machinery or gentlewomen 
to replace our vanishing cooks and housemaids. The time will 
slowly, gradually, inevitably come when the incessant shifting 
and alteration of social conditions must bring about fresh social 
expedients: let us in the meantime see if we cannot make 
endurable a state of things not yet ripe for actual remedy. 

The great majority of households in this country are adminis- 
tered by women and served mostly by women. We will consider 
it therefore from that point of view. It is generally the mistresses 
and not the masters of households who have to deal as best they 
may, in some empiric fashion, with the phase of the arduous 
problem presented within their own four walls. How do they 
approach it? The average woman, taking one class with another, 
has not a mindand character constructed on fine, noble, generous 
lines ; yet it is most miserably in the hands of these thousands of 
average keepers of the house that it lies day after day to deal 
with the question we are discussing, day after day to add their 
mistakes to the sum of those of others, until the whole system 
appears to be one gigantic mistake. Perhaps it is a mistake, 
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perhaps it is not. “Time will show,” as we delude ourselves by 
saying—forgetting that Time is ironically apt to put the question 
to one generation and to show the answer to the next. Domestic 
service may very possibly, as some say, be on the verge of under- 
going some radical transformation which will practically put an 
end to it altogether, or it may be destined to continue under 
modified conditions. We who are the mistresses of to-day are 
happily not called upon to be the prophetesses as well, or to fore- 
cast the form in which those changes may take place. In any 
case we shall probably not be there to see. Nor, happily, is it 
incumbent upon us to say all there is to be said or think all there 
is to be thought on the principle of Servitude, or the Labour 
Question. Our duty, of a less imposing and more practical kina, 
lies before us plainly enough, for those who will see it: it is to 
make the best of things as they are, pending the moment of 
making them what they should be. 

The possession of authority offers unlimited evil opportunities 
to the meaner natures, ranging from the lodging-house keeper 
who bullies her slavey to the lady of title who vents her ill- 
humour upon her maid. Add to this that the great mass of 
servants, as well as the great mass of mistresses, are not often 
endowed with tact, sympathy, or sweet temper in any marked 
degree, and we shall find that the materials are not promising 
out of which to construct a harmonious and agreeable relation 
between employer and employed. But these are the only 
materials which lie to our hand, and which we have to use: 
these and no others. It is with us, the employers, that lies the 
chief responsibility of bettering the situation in some way which 
will make it endurable for the moment; our subordinates have 
enough to do in filling up the practice of every day under our 
somewhat spasmodic direction, without being called upon for a 
perfect theory of life as well. It is a thousand pities that the 
pressure of public opinion prevents intelligent women from 
discussing their servants to any extent in general society, and 
considering together individual cases which so very often throw 
an instructive light on the big general question. It is in facta 
subject practically tabooed in ordinary social intercourse, and 
this mainly because of the foolish utterances of foolish women 
who spend their time in relating tales of the petty misdemeanours 
of their domestics, tales which do but too often bring into lurid 
evidence the shortcomings of the employer. This is not the way 
to investigate the subject to any profit. But since the question 
confronts sooner or later every educated woman in the kingdom 
we must investigate it, we ought to discuss it; it should be one 
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of our principal subjects of preoccupation to realise our attitude 
towards it, not only from the point of view of the derelictions of 
others, but also of our own. Let us be quite frank with our- 
selves. Let us realise where we stand in relation to this important 
question, and what is our attitude towards it; realise how in 
truth we label this close daily relation to those of a different 
education and tradition from ourselves. The word “truth,” in- 
deed, is almost too weighty to toss about to one point and another 
of this discussion, to apply to an artificial condition of society 
probably destined to pass away. But we can have something, a 
set of opinions, convictions if you will, which for the moment 
stand to us for the truth, or, at any rate, for our impulse towards 
it; and it is that impulse which makes us honest and upright, 
even if our conclusion may be a mistaken one, which we 
abandon afterwards. But let us take care that these convic- 
tions do not stand between us and the best way of handling 
the situation, that they do not mislead instead of guiding us. If 
only it were possible that we could by some yet unknown 
process have an instantaneous photograph of what is going on in 
our minds, we should probably be as much surprised as we are 
when we see photographs of people walking and apparently 
going about on their heels. In the minds of some of us, whose 
haphazard methods alternate between success and failure, the 
camera might reveal the unspoken, unwritten conviction that the 
existence of hewers of wood and drawers of water is taken for 
granted, to the extent indeed that if enough of such persons are 
not forthcoming to serve us we actually make a grievance of the 
fact. We assume tacitly that they must exist since they are 
needed for our convenience, but that if they do not carry out 
our ordinances their existence is not justified; that they should 
be treated kindly, in some careless fashion, when there is no 
reason to the contrary ; but legitimately treated otherwise when 
we feel ill or tired. This, we might find, would be the condition 
of half the average households from which we would glean 
statistics. 

Now let us turn to another species of employer, who with pains- 
taking and deliberate intention tries to imagine herself into the 
point of view of those she employs, and to the best of her ability 
behaves in accordance with it. I believe that the danger here is 
that she will find so many ready-made opinions to her hand, she 
will start with so many well-meant but obscuring generalisations, 
that she will be totally unable to see things as they are. In her 
heart of hearts she will probably attribute to her domestics a 
feeling of constant resentment at the subordinate position in 
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which they have been placed by destiny, a constant undying wish 
for independence, a sense of grievance at not possessing it. She 
unconsciously, in trying to imagine their minds, represents them 
by her own. Here also, I believe, are falsities which we need to 
sweep away, and here is where the crying need of honesty towards 
ourselves and others comes in. Let us try to describe the situa- 
tion with absolute honesty. Let us frankly admit that the mis- 
tress of a household is condemned to the end of the time that she 
shall deal with the question to do so partly in the dark; that it 
must remain eternally as impossible to her fully to realise what is 
going on in the minds of those she employs in domestic service, 
as it is for them clearly to comprehend hers. She must inevitably, 
in picturing their point of view, mingle her own with it, her own 
standards, her own outlook, her desires, and they will uncon- 
sciously do the same by hers. What will seem to her the salient 
point in the aptitudes, the capacities, the preferences of another 
class, will be, as it isin those of another country, in truth the point 
where they differ most from herself. She would probably be 
mistaken also in invariably assuming on their part a constant 
indignant inward protest at the unjustly distributed balance of 
circumstances. For that it is unjustly distributed, in the sense 
that the individual destinies of any group of people are probably 
in no case based on the deserts of each individual, it would be 
difficult to doubt. But given that injustice, given that unequal 
distribution, let us not invariably attribute the same view of things 
to those we employ as we should feel in our own minds, with our 
present training, if our outlook were the same as theirs. The 
minds of the educated, their intelligence, their imagination, fed 
by incessant contact in books and in speech with the imagination 
and experience of others, and deflected in one direction or 
another by the measureless influence of time, tradition, and sur- 
roundings, must necessarily be susceptible in a more acute degree 
to the various phenomena of existence than are the minds of the 
uneducated. It is those varying susceptibilities induced by habit 
and education which create our impression of the world we live 
in, and give us the standard of that which is desirable or unde- 
sirable, tolerable or intolerable. We assume that there are 
certain human joys and sorrows before which all men are equal, 
which lie for all on the same plane of rejoicing or of suffering ; 
and it is well, for purposes of practical conduct, to assume that it 
should be so. But yet in our hearts we know even this equality 
to be a good deal a convention. The same incident, the same 
misfortune even, happening to two people with entirely different 
outlooks on life, is no longer the same, it is something different. 
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There are some forms of suffering absolute, so to speak ; there 
are others of suffering relative, arising from the fact that the con- 
ditions of the surrounding universe fall short of the standard 
which the sufferer has grown to consider necessary. 

We have all been taught to believe that pity is a virtue almost 
divine, and we cultivate that virtue in ourselves with an inward 
glow of self-satisfaction, without realising that we often expend 
it in a quite mistaken direction. The real immense hardship 
of the servant’s lot is to be governed by the petty, the 
mean-minded. For that let us pity them, and pity every man 
or woman, in whatever position in life, who is daily and 
hourly subject to such. But do not let us pity them for 
certain things which would be hardship to ourselves if we 
did them, but which are no hardship to those who have taken 
such things for granted from their birth. It seems to me to bea 
misleading sentimentality to ignore this very radical difference of 
outlook and standard. Let us, in endeavouring justly to estimate 
and alleviate the sufferings of those dependent on us, have the 
candour to admit to ourselves that we should probably suffer 
acutely if we were called upon to partake of their pleasures. I 
will cite, from among many others, two facts that will show the 
truth of my allegation. A royal princess finding herself by 
chance one day in a crowd, and having unaccountably not been 
preserved in the customary manner from the contact of the mul- 
titude, turned round and said with a concentrated expression of 
indignant disgust at the horrible undreamt-of experience : “ Why, 
what is that? I—I—believe somebody touched me!” As a 
counterpart to this is the following incident : there had been a 
terrible crowd in which lives had well-nigh been lost in the streets 
of a provincial town during an election, and a certain gentle- 
woman, much concerned to find that a working woman of her 
acquaintance had been in the thick of it; expressed her sympathy. 
“Lor’, mum !” replied the other, much surprised at this point of 
view, and with an expression of glowing rapture on her face, “but 
a’ do loike a good scroonch!” 

The moral of this is that many, many incidents, many condi- 
tions of daily life, to which the servant class is exposed, and 
which appear to those placed above them the most terrible trials, 
do not appear in the same light to the imagined sufferers. That 
is why it seems to me that the expedient suggested at intervals, 
and made the subject of an article in the June number of this 
Review, of trying to import on to this lower level the service of 
gentlewomen who must start handicapped by a whole range of 
drawbacks and difficulties to the ordinary servant non-existent, 
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does not offer much hope of solving the domestic problem. The 
lady-servant must necessarily waste a good deal of tissue either 
in constant incessant readjustments of standard, or in heroically 
pretending to ignore differences ; and always, inevitably, have a 
false, distorted view of what the condition of life really is that she 
is trying to occupy, an entirely different view from that of the 
person who would naturally occupy it. I am using, no doubt, 
unscientific terms ; I am not contending that it is an ideal condi- 
tion, or even an inevitable condition, to have masters and servants 
or employers and employed; but since during a lengthened 
period of social evolution these conditions have arisen, there are 
at this time of day certain people of whom it is practically correct 
to say that they “naturally” occupy one or another of these 
positions, and each one of them probably will be most successful 
in life in filling that niche towards which he or she “ naturally” 
gravitates. There is, in my opinion, no eternal virtue in trying 
to precipitate the slow insensible fusion of society by seeking to 
ignore differences in our present social standing, and to import 
the service of gentlewomen into households where there are 
servants of a different class as well. I have seen instances in 
which the expedient was tried and did not succeed, not because 
the gentlewoman was not heroically determined to do her best 
and accept everything that came in her way, but because she was 
always, even if involuntarily and unconsciously, kept at arm’s 
length by those of a different breeding with whom she had to 
work, and made to feel that she had undertaken duties that in the 
partition of life did not legitimately belong to her. 

One of the chief precepts inculcated by our early training is 
that the wish for independence is one of the cardinal virtues. In 
practice, however, when that desire is manifested to excess in any 
degree of the hierarchy, it is most inconsistently looked upon and 
dealt with as entirely the reverse. There are no doubt—and woe 
to the world if there were not—an immense number of men and 
women burning with a passionate desire for the independence 
that has been denied to them, for the right to live their own lives, 
to have glorious portions of time for which they are accountable 
to no one but themselves, time in which to cherish possibility 
and dream of achievement. But we must also recognise on the 
other hand that in a large proportion of people in every class, 
and especially among women, is implanted strongly the desire to 
be ruled, to obey, to be one of a graded community, to be in 
submission to some visible authority, to have the path of duty 
neatly pointed out by convenient signposts at every hundred 
yards, and never for a minute to have the responsibility one’s 
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self of wondering where it lies. To be so situated that one has 
the possibility of different courses of action is, in any position of 
life, to have the possibility of many mistakes. It is not on the 
whole a bad way of going straight to the desired end, although a 
somewhat inglorious method perhaps, to walk through life 
between two walls, not seeing what lies either on the one side of 
them or on the other. And when that path has become by habit 
a tolerably congenial one, and the succession of recurring daily 
duties can be so arranged as to fill up the time without breath- 
lessly overcrowding it, the result should be something not unlike 
peace of mind. I believe it to be the feeling of satisfied conscience 
combined with the steadying sense of having every day and all 
day something obvious to do, with no mental strain in selecting 
or in executing it, that has led to the deifying of manual labour, 
which appears in the minds of some poets to offer more opportu- 
nities for heroism than some other forms of less conspicuous 
duty. The latter may nevertheless be far more difficult and 
demand a greater effort of self-denial. Those who celebrate in 
verse and in prose the divineness of drudgery must necessarily 
belong to the class of the lettered and articulate, that is, with few 
exceptions, to the class that does not and cannot see manual 
labour as it appears to those for whom it is the inevitable channel 
of activity. There is something beautiful, no doubt, in the spirit 
of self-sacrifice in which, in case of need, one with finer aptitudes 
and possibilities would content herself with eternally sweeping a 
room. But this seems to me quite a falsifying standard to take 
for the doings of those in domestic service. The counterpart of 
the spirit in which the ordinary servant sweeps a room is not that 
with which her mistress would take a broom and sweep it too; 
but rather the spirit—without enthusiasm probably as without 
complaint—with which the latter fulfils her own daily round of 
duties, often tedious and monotonous, no doubt, like any daily 
routine. 

This is not the place to discuss so big a question as the initial 
equality or inequality of human beings. In many respects, no 
doubt, they are all equal, in the number of their bones and of 
their muscles, in the component parts of their physical frame : 
they may even, over a large number, be equal in the average of 
the intellectual and moral possibilities they start with, if subjected 
to exactly the same treatment and given the same opportunities. 
But since, from the crowding and complication of our social 
machinery, they are not given as a matter of fact the same oppor- 
tunities, the artificially induced inequality plays pretty much the 
same part as if it were congenital. Of two people five feet high, 
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the one who is standing on a mound, even if artificial and of his 
own raising, which elevates him bya foot, will still be as much a 
foot higher than the other as though he had grown to that height 
by the unassisted development of his own frame, and will be able 
to see correspondingly further. Let us then, for the moment, 
decently, soberly, and unhysterically take this artificially induced 
inequality for granted, and even assume that those who for the 
present—it may not be for long—are standing on the lower level, 
are not all dying to pull down those who are on the higher one 
and to take their place. Let us frankly admit, what after all is a 
platitude, that there is a tendency in some human beings to be 
leaders, and in some with less initiative to be subordinate. Let 
us realise that in course of time, by a series of chances, one quite 
ordinary and average human being may find himself, or let us 
rather say in this context, herself, in the position of commanding 
another quite ordinary fellow creature of about the same capacity, 
and be nevertheless in a relation towards the latter which may 
make an entirely satisfactory working basis for life if the busi- 
ness contract between them is based on justice and common sense 
and is carried out with a judicious admixture of sentiment, but 
not sentimentality. It is well to remember also that it is a con- 
tract in which, though both sides may have an equal amount of 
obligations, the obligations are of entirely different kinds. 

I remember hearing of an excellent bishop, who when his 
carriage came to the door to fetch him from a pleasant social 
gathering, at an hour when it would have been quite reasonable 
to stay longer, said: “I do not allow my coachman to keep me 
waiting, I will not therefore set him a bad example by keeping 
him waiting.” But in this the bishop—I trust I may say this 
without profanity—seemed to me rather stupid. His admirable 
words sounded quite plausible, and no doubt impressed his 
hearers, but I cannot help thinking that his theory of life was 
false. The contract between him and his coachman was that 
the bishop paid the coachman a certain sum a year on the condi- 
tion that the coachman gave him his time, or so much of it at any 
rate, as is included by common consent in the duties of a coach- 
man, and that presumably his engagements and wishes were 
subordinate to those of hisemployer. It may appear to some of 
us, therefore, that to try to adjust the situation so that the 
bishop’s time should also be at the command of his coachman 
was a piece of sentimentality which must have considerably 
interfered with the working of life. But to go to this extreme, 
sentimentality though it be, is certainly preferable to the curious 
disregard on the part of many employers, women especially, to 
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the need for intervals of absolute leisure on the part of their 
servants, that leisure which, when work is accomplished, means 
their own individual life and pleasures. The amazing idea that 
underlies the domestic scheme of many housewives, not defi- 
nitely formulated perhaps but quite definitely acted on, is that 
their servants should be constantly at work, and that if they 
have any spare time on their hands it means that they have not 
enough to do. I heard the other day—it would have been laugh- 
able if it had not been at the same time something rather to 
weep over—a mistress of a household, who is used herself to put 
to some profit two or three hours at most out of the twenty-four, 
complaining that she had found one of her servants sitting with 
her arms folded doing nothing. But why not? It seems to me 
rather an evidence of prompt competence for a servant to have 
a margin of time in which to sit with her arms folded, after 
achieving the work she was engaged to do. It is not part of the 
contract, as employers of the kind I have described seem to think, 
that a servant should be incessantly employed. That is one of 
the prejudices which should be strenuously combated. 

With relation to any subordinates, whether in age or position, 
the way of safety for those above them lies in diminishing as 
much as possible the catalogue of possible crimes. Here common 
sense and knowledge of domestic matters should be brought to 
bear. We are not dealing with questions of eternal right and 
wrong, but with the reciprocal conditions of the bargain and the 
maintenance of cleanliness and order in the house. If the door- 
step is left unclean it is right that the maid whose duty it is to 
clean it should be rebuked, because that is part of what she has 
contracted to do; but she has not contracted when the doorstep 
is done never to look out of the window into the street, or never 
to wear an ostrich feather in her hat when she is off duty, or not 
to read a novel or to play at cards, or anything suitable within 
the bounds of decorum, when her work is finished. 

The small amount of recognised spare time, and the impossi- 
bility of having any absolute leisure within doors not liable to be 
impinged upon by superior authority, is no doubt one of the 
reasons why so many young people of to-day fight shy of enter- 
ing domestic service. Young girls, in whatever position in life, 
long for amusement, long for the possibility of choosing that 
amusement for themselves, and having according to the received 
formula “time they can call their own.” Can this not be 
attained? It is no good for the housewives to content them- 
selves with running from one agency to another and then com- 
plain that the supply of servants is dwindling. Nor is it much 
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more effectual that they should set to work to consider why it is 
so dwindling, if, when they arrive at some conclusion and find a 
reason, they stop there and do nothing to remedy it—nothing, 
that is to say, on some small and feasible scale in their own house- 
hold. One reason probably why the present state of things is 
unsatisfactory is that either employers do nothing to remedy it 
at all, or else they put forth with the best intentions one scheme 
after another of reform on a large scale, for which the time is not 
yet ripe. 

Some suggest that the employment of gentlewomen will 
permeate domestic service with the advantages it lacks ; others, 
that the work should be done by servants living out of the 
house, an arrangement by the way which would involve women 
servants going to and fro in the streets late at night and early in 
the morning, at all seasons, and in all weathers ; some look for 
salvation to mechanical appliances ; others to skilled labour ; 
others to a plan which has, I believe, already been tried in 
Scotland, that the work usually done by servants should be instead 
divided amongst the family of the master and his guests. Each 
of these schemes probably has its advantages, if it could be 
carried out as intended and as set forth on paper. Unhappily, 
however, any project of national reform on a large scale, whether 
concerning domestic service, the labour question, the housing 
of the poor, education even, or any other subject of vital impor- 
tance to the community, is bound from the nature of things to 
be formulated by chosen minds, by persons fairly prominent, 
who can never presumably be among the great mass of those 
liable to be practically affected by it. It is then perforce in 
its working translated into action by the ordinary human being, 
or worse; it succeeds with some, it fails with others; the 
failures, since it is they who raise a clamour of complaint, are 
necessarily more conspicuous than the successes, and then we 
all cry out that the scheme is a bad one. We forget the fact 
that we started it with the initial mistake of assuming that it 
could be worked out with mathematical certainty, whereas, on 
the contrary, all the units to which it is applied will have a 
personal variation of their own, constantly making the good 
result fall short in one direction or another. It is as though in 
adding up a sum some of the figures should suddenly decline to 
combine peacefully with their next neighbour : as though three 
when added to four should refuse one day to become seven, but 
should insist on being nine instead. That is the difficulty in 
dealing with any problem to be worked out in the terms of 
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so many obstacles in the way of making successful plans for 
their welfare. Here again, however, I approach issues too wide 
for me to deal with. I would like, therefore, simply to consider 
if it would not be possible for us—that is, for those English- 
women who are mistresses of households—to tide over by 
earnest and honest endeavour this difficult and ugly join in 
human experience, so to speak, which we are constantly seeing 
and hearing referred to as the erisis in domestic service. Let us 
take an example from another quasi-domestic difficulty, that of 
the London householder, who would like to see the street he 
lives in kept clean. One way, no doubt, of effecting this would 
be that the State should clean all the streets. But if it does not 
do it etficiently then the next best plan would seem to be that 
every householder should clean that piece of the street for which 
he is responsible, which would most likely obtain the desired 
result, Let us imagine then, even though it may verge upon a 
fairy-tale, a Street of Content in which this should be effected, a 
street in which outside every dwelling the pavement is swept, the 
roadway fair and wholesome. Let us further ask ourselves if 
inside each one of those same dwellings we could not by the 
same individual effort achieve something better still, not only in 
attaining the outward order, but the still fairer seemliness of the 
spirit? This is no Utopia. It needs but that every mistress 
should recognise her responsibility towards the small corner of 
the world that she has to govern, that she should see that it is 
in her hands to determine, both in intention and fulfilment, 
whether her little kingdom shall be a centre of grievance and 
revolt, setting in motion germs of discontent, or whether it shall 
be a centre of harmonious co-operation. Let us consider then 
how we may best attain this latter admirable result ; let us try to 
put down in plain language how we must-set about it. Time 
enough to wonder what we shall do when the race of servants 
is extinct : let our children wonder that. And let us in the mean- 
while spend our time to a little more purpose in wondering why 
those of us who deal with their servants in a careless happy-go- 
lucky inconsiderate fashion ever find any man or woman willing 
to remain in such service at all. 

It is no easy duty, no light obligation, that of organising the 
existence of a number of human beings assembled haphazard 
under our roof, whose welfare depends on our daily decision, 
and whom custom forbids under such conditions to order their 
lives themselves. It is indeed an immense responsibility, although 
many of us bear it with incredible lightheartedness. The 
pressure of opinion in these days of hygienic knowledge prac- 
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tically compels the well-to-do employers to look to the material 
well-being of their servants ; to provide them with adequate food, 
and not only odds and ends from a better furnished table ; to see 
that their sleeping rooms are large and airy, and the rooms they 
sit in well-lighted and well-ventilated, two advantages which 
have an incalculable effect on nerves and spirits—and to pay them 
sufficient wages, since the best commodity of whatever kind is 
never got for the lowest possible price. 

It is well that the housewife should consider these conditions 
essential. But having fulfilled them it is not well that she should 
think her obligation stops here. Let her, while regulating the 
physical atmosphere of her house, care anxiously for that other 
atmosphere as well, which cannot be regulated by the simple 
method of counting cubic feet or opening windows at the top. 
Let the moral atmosphere of the house be that of peace and 
serenity, based upon what is well called the ‘‘ give-and-take” of 
daily intercourse, implying in its best sense a giving forth with 
deliberate intention of what is desirable, and receiving with self- 
control the manifestations of others. Many people, withoutintend- 
ing it, speak brusquely and discourteously to their servants, and 
though they may only do so occasionally, put themselves thereby 
at adisadvantage. For it is natural that the unpleasing utterance 
should make an impression where the courteous one does not. 
One remembers the place where one stumbled over a stone and 
hurt one’s self better than the smooth piece of road where 
nothing happened. And let us also remember that the actual 
language of intercourse, apart from the manner of using it, must 
be taken into consideration. The mistress has presumably a 
vocabulary about ten times as big as that of her maid, and 
should therefore be able to convey by the finer, less offending, 
more skilful shades of speech that which her servants may only 
be able to express in the very baldest and crudest terms. It is 
from this habitual crudity of utterance, I believe, that the minor 
dissensions of servants between themselves so often arise. Half 
the time it is not what is done but what is said, and especially 
how it is said, that puts the household out of gear, a fact that 
should be taken into account by those in authority when they are 
called upon to adjust differences. A wise mistress, however, will 
interfere as little as possible in insignificant domestic crises: her 
intervention will thereby be the more effective on occasions 
when intervention is necessary. But let her be aware, however, 
even though she may not act upon it, of what is going on in her 
household. There is sometimes as much harm done by the 
silence of trusted servants who ought to speak as by the over- 
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communicativeness of those who ought to be silent. And let 
not mistress and maid drift towards that repellent form of 
equality which consists in a common interest in gossip, which 
leads to the latter being permitted, nay actually encouraged, to 
retail stories transmitted through other servants about the 
mistress’s friends. It is amazing to find such things tolerated by 
those who should know better, to hear women of good social 
position, who appear to be gentlewomen, relating in crowded 
drawing-rooms gossiping stories which they tell you they have 
learned from their maids. We can hardly under these conditions 
expect from our servants that wise and discreet reticence which 
is lacking in their employers, but is yet one of the few virtues we 
demand alike from the server and the served. There are some 
virtues, both of a major and a minor kind, demanded from 
our servants, which are made so entirely easy to ourselves by 
our circumstances and surroundings that it is taken for granted 
that we possess them, without any effort or any merit on our 
own part. Such is honesty, for instance, in the sense of dealing 
with other people’s possessions without appropriating any part 
of them: such are cleanliness and sobriety. Again, there are 
other qualities which are virtues in the servant but that are not 
required from the employer; of such are early rising, dili- 
gence, wearing inconspicuous clothing, obedience, an excess of 
thrift. There are other qualities almost more essential in the 
employer than in the employed, yet demanded from both, of 
which the very existence in the servant is almost dependent upon 
their being displayed by the mistress: such are uprightness, 
self-control, truthfulness, temperance in the highest sense, 
courtesy, unselfishness. It is this equipment, more difficult and 
more uncertain of attainment, that we need therefore to make 
the greater effort to attain, and to hold up to those around us as 
attainable. The ordinary employer, no doubt, can only behave 
in an ordinary way; but let those who are more finely endowed 
set the example of something better. It will indeed be some- 
thing for this generation to be ashamed of, if women of distin- 
guished and gentle susceptibilities, with their outlook widened 
and steadied by the knowledge of what great minds have said 
and thought, with sympathies sweetened by the daily effort to 
realise and help the lives of others, cannot even in these un- 
settled days make a success of the tiny field of existence within 
their own four walls, by winning the goodwill of those whom an 
inequality of destiny has placed in their service. 
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Or what does the player’s stock-in-trade consist? I mean, of 
course, not the ordinary player—we know well enough the sum 
of his equipment—but the famous player, the actress or the actor 
whose performances live in our memory, whose interpretations 
of character can be weighed and debated and recalled. First of 
the needful gifts is personality. The impression produced must 
be distinct. Unless at the naming of an actor a vivid image 
comes before the mental vision, it shows that we have not been 
impressed. It should not be the image of the actor in any 
particular part, though probably one part or another will 
contribute more than its just share to the composite picture. 
It should be an image of the personality of the actor, of the 
individual elements which shine through all his impersonations. 
All great players stamp their own hall-marks upon every character 
they represent. They do not merely give you what ninety-nine 
people out of a hundred find in the author’s conception. They 
bring in something of their own. For this reason acting may be 
an art, and not merely a trade or a profession. It may create, 
out of the clash between conventional views and the player’s 
personality, something new, something that adds to our store of 
experience, something that opens for us a fresh window upon 
life. It is not necessarily limited, as many people think, to 
imitation and to the embodiment of ideas conceived and 
expressed by some one else. 

Next, the actor must have the gift of imagination. He must 
be able to seize upon the inward and spiritual meaning of a 
character as well as to suggest that meaning by outward and 
visible signs. It is a little thing to put on the trappings and the 
suits that make but the semblance of a man. The impression 
that is to be conveyed to the spectator must be produced by the 
workings of the mind, not by painting the face and tiring the 
head and reproducing traditional tricks of tone or gesture. 
When a performance leaves us cold it means, as a rule, that it 
has not been truly and throughly imagined. Occasionally it 
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may be the ability to express what the actor feels is lacking. 
But, in general, the player whose mind is capable of grasping 
essential points of character will find, without any great 
difficulty, means to express the emotions which are called for. 

Then to personality and to imagination must be added a 
temperament that forces him to read character with a bias in 
some special direction. This gift of temperament would be 
included by many people in “ personality,” but it ought, I think, 
to be considered apart, and for this reason. We are attracted 
towards players by their personality in a general way, but we 
judge of their playing of particular parts according as those 
parts are capable of being played in accordance with a particular 
temperament, The actor whose temperament makes him accept- 
able in Romeo is not likely to please us in more than a few scenes 
of Hamlet. The actress who is at her best in Lady Macbeth is 
of too commanding a nature to be a perfect Rosalind or Imogen. 
In other words, a player must have personality if he is to impose 
upon us at all, and, in order to play certain characters super- 
latively well, as if there were some special tie that bound him 
up with them, he must have a vivid temperament as well. 

So we arrive at this conclusion: that, when a player has a 
personality which compels our sympathetic admiration; a 
capacity for projecting that personality into moulds of character 
other than his own; a temperament that fits him to play certain 
parts with certainty of success ; and when he adds to these natural 
gifts a trained ebility for making the most of them upon the 
stage, then we have that rare development of nature and of art, a 
great actor or a great actress, for the qualities of distinction are, 
of course, the same in each. 

I have been moved to this slight inquiry into the basis of 
excellence in acting by the performances in London this year of 
the four famous actresses whom Paris sent to keep us in mind 
of the truth that acting is still an art. Here we are apt to lose 
sight of this. A great man’s butler is said to have remarked, 
after seeing a popular actor in Hamlet, that it was wonderful 
what the lower orders would do to get a living. We are apt in 
London to forget that acting is anything more than an occupa- 
tion by which a number of industrious persons are not too proud 
to gain a precarious livelihood. Such representations as those 
which Madame Jeanne Granier and her company gave of La Veine 
and Les Deux Ecoles shake us out of our torpid state and set us 
wondering why English actors, as a class, are content not to act. 
It is hardly for want of talent. Performances like that of Mr. 
Alexander in The Importance of being Earnest ; of Mr. Hawtrey 
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in Lord and Lady Algy; of Mr. Robb Harwood in The Little 
French Milliner; of Mr. Dion Boucicault in His Excellency the 
Governor; of Miss Henrietta Watson in The Happy Life; of Mr. 
Asche in Iris; of Miss Irene Vanbrugh in The Gay Lord Quex; 
of Mr. Weedon Grossmith in Wealth—to pick out at random a 
few of the instances that occur to one—are proof enough that 
there is no dearth of cleverness on our stage. It is rather the 
authors than the actors who are to blame. If playwrights will 
not put intellect and observation into their characters, players 
must seek their opportunities in vain. The chief defect in 
English drama is its aloofness from life and experience. So long 
as it is content to deal thinly with trivial themes, so long shall 
we deplore the lack of interest in English acting. 

I speak especially of Madame Granier’s company because it 
certainly gave the most finished all-round performances that we 
had this summer, and because some new thing has always more 
effect upon the mind than something to which we are accustomed. 
We have got into the way of thinking that Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt is an exception to all the laws of nature, so her marvellous 
powers have not sufficed of themselves to convince us that the 
art of acting is not lost. Madame Réjane we look upon, too, as 
a kind of special creation, an embodiment of elements peculiar 
to Paris. But when four companies from France come amongst 
us in One season, each able to give good account of several plays, 
and each including an actress capable of arousing our enthusiasm 
for her own particular performances, then we find ourselves 
thinking once more about acting as an art of beauty and of 
interest, as a manifestation of the human spirit that is worth 
discussing and studying as we study and discuss the other 
arts, 

Of these four actresses, Madame Bernhardt, as it seems to me, 
gives us pleasure mainly by reason of her temperament, Madame 
Réjane by the exercise of her imagination, Madame Jane Hading 
in virtue of an attractive personality, and Madame Granier by a 
combination of all these gifts. This is not to say that Madame 
Granier is the greatest of the four. If she attempted as wide a 
range of characters as the other three, and played them with that 
certainty of touch, that exquisite harmony between effort and 
result, which she gives us in the plays of M. Capus, she might 
claim first place without fear of the decision. But her talents 
are, it would seem, available only in a limited field of action. 
We might compare her as an actress with Mr. Austin Dobson as 
a poet, or with Mr. Strudwick (shall we say ?) as a painter. Her 
work is complete in its way, but that way is a small way. “ All 
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is silver grey, placid and perfect.” Hers is the art which “ sees 
a little thing to do—sees it and does it,” not the art which has 
“a great thing to pursue” and dies ere the artist can gain full 
mastery of his purpose. I think this kind of perfection appeals 
more to the French mind than the English in every form of art, 
as it certainly does in poetry, and as it did, until the rise of the 
Impressionist School, in painting. We are for “huge, cloudy 
symbols of ahigh romance.” They are for ideas neatly expressed, 
brought well within the bounds of comprehension. Then, again, 
Madame Granier is so thoroughly boulevardiére. Her personality 
is one that Parisian audiences accept at once because it is 
familiar, intimate. Her acting reveals them to themselves. There 
is a homeliness about her manner, a humorous bustle in her 
actions, a look in her eyes and a note in her voice which suggest 
a determination to keep sentiment in its place and to treat life as 
an experiment calling for cool, businesslike behaviour. She 
takes things as she finds them. She knows what sadness means, 
but always has a smile near the surface. She regards existence, 
in short, from the point of view of the average Frenchwoman. 
French audiences realise that she is holding the mirror up to 
nature, and are pleased with the reflection which they see. 

Both Madame Bernhardt and Madame Réjane would be finer 
artists if they practised a little of the reserve which marks 
Madame Granier’s playing. She never forces an effect, never 
comes into undue prominence, is always “in the picture.” 
Madame Bernhardt has been a “star” actress too long to pre- 
serve an absolute balance in the plays which she produces. An 
actress of temperament can hardly avoid this fault. The judicious 
have more cause to grieve over Madame Réjane’s tendency to fall 
into it. When, as in La Robe Rouge, she wears a peasant dress a 
shade too fine and clean for Yanetta; when she puts herself 
forward a little more than a part demands; when she is less 
evidently the artist than the leading lady—one feels then that her 
imaginative strength has failed her, or else been deliberately 
betrayed. It is imagination that makes her a real washerwoman 
in Madame Sans-Géne, while Miss Ellen Terry, with all her charm 
and humour, remains a delightful creature playing at being a 
washerwoman. It is imagination that gives her acting in La 
Parisienne all its interest and comic power. It is imagination 
that puts life into her Zaza. When actresses of English or 
American birth play Zaza, we do not for a moment believe in 
her. Madame Réjane, by showing us how she conceives a woman 
of Zaza’s nature looking and talking and behaving, forces us to 
admit the truth of the picture she presents. She does not sweep 
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away our critical faculty in a flood of admiration, as Madame 
Bernhardt still can in her scenes of passion—love, or hate, or 
anger ; fear, pity, or contempt. It is not so much the magic of 
her method that delights us. We go away and discuss the 
character she has assumed, almost forgetting to praise the actress 
whose imagination has made it live. Madame Réjane, in short, is 
a true type of the modern player, who is above all an imperson- 
ator, and who is wanted in plays that seek to reproduce exactly 
particular phases of life. Madame Bernhardt belongs really to 
the rhetorical school, which flourished so long as the stage offered 
us wide generalisations, bold outlines rather than pictures full of 
detail ; and which will always be with us while there are players 
of genius to justify its existence. 

And what, finally, do we say of Madame Hading? It is not 
her imagination that impresses us. She does not strike us dumb 
with admiration by the free play of her temperament. I think 
the charm that lies in Madame Hading’s performances is simply 
the charm of a gracious and sympathetic personality. It does 
not command universal sympathy. There is an acquaintance of 
mine, a novelist of note, who is repelled, and I had almost written 
“disgusted,” by Madame Hading’s method. But, for my part I 
can only say that she sums up, now in her smile, now in her 
pensive sadness; in her harmonious movements and her gentle 
voice ; alike in her movements of joyful emotion (as during the 
second act of L’Etrangére) and in her moods of petulant jealousy 
or martyr-like endurance, the fascination of attractive woman- 
hood. When you watch Madame Duse revealing her intuitions 
of emotion and of character, you feel that she is showing you 
how much of nobility and of grandeur there may be in the 
attitude of women towards life. While you surrender yourself 
to the spell which Madame Hading casts, you find in her your 
ideal of woman’s charm. As an impersonator, she does not count. 
Her fine intelligence instructs her to move and speak as suits her 
different parts, but the imagination that transfigures, the tempera- 
ment which can convince, are equally to seek. The wheels go 
round, but the machine does not move. She is herself in all 
characters, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever, and her 
admirers love to have it so. 

H. HAMILTON FYFE. 
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WASHINGTON, August 12, 1902. 


PoLiTics to the exclusion of nearly everything else occupy the 
attention of the public. Weare now in the midst of the “ cam- 
paign.” It is the curse of the American system of government 
that there is always a “ campaign” in progress. Now it is the 
campaign for the Congressional elections, which do not take 
place until next November. Inall other things business like, in 
all their other relations of life setting an example to all the rest 
of the world how to economise both time and force, it is only in 
politics that the American people set an example to be avoided. 
The general election for members of the new Congress does not 
take place until next November, yet the campaign will gather 
increasing strength until the votes are counted three months 
hence. But even that only half tells the story. The “cam- 
paign ” has been virtually in progress since last December, when 
Congress reassembled. Nearly everything that was said or done 
during the last session of Congress on both sides was with the 
bearing it would have on the next election. Speeches were 
made because they would make “campaign material,” bills 
were passed or defeated because they were for party advantage 
or disadvantage. The vanishing-point of the perspective is the 
campaign. 

There has been as yet little to indicate clearly the drift of the 
tide, what little there has been runs strongly in favour of the 
Republicans. The Republicans have the advantage of position 
and the simplicity of the plan of operations. The Republican 
platform, in brief, is that this is the best of a!l worlds and all 
countries so long as the Republican party is in power, and that 
any man who would want to change the blessings of Repub- 
licanism for the burdens of Democracy isa fool. Have we not, 
say the Republican campaign orators, given you abundant crops 
and good times, high prices for everything, and plenty of work ? 
What more then can you want? You think the tariff is too 
high. Well, give us another lease of power and we shall make 
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it less burdensome. You think the trusts are fattening on you. 
But have we not declared that we are the enemies of the 
trusts ? Keep us in power and we shall show you how we 
shall draw the fangs of the trust monster and make him your 
servant. 

There is little opening left to the Democrats. They cannot 
promise even better times, because that would be an impossi- 
bility. All that is leftto them is to rail against the Republicans 
for being in league with the trusts and for supporting the high 
tariff because it makes the existence of the trusts possible. 

Unfortunately for the Democrats they continue to be a dis- 
organised rabble instead of a well-organised army ; a leaderless 
host instead of a captained phalanx; or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say not that they are leaderless, but that they 
are suffering from too much leadership. Whom shall the 
Democrat follow? Mr. Cleveland or Mr. Bryan? Mr. Hill or 
Mr. Olney? The leader who stakes his all on “ imperialism,” 
or the leader who pins his faith to the tariff? Mr. William C, 
Whitney, who was secretary of the navy in Mr. Cleveland’s first 
Cabinet, but who since his retirement from politics has devoted 
himself to enjoying life, was asked the other day by an inquisi- 
tive interviewer what he thought of the political situation from 
a Democratic viewpoint. Mr. Whitney was unkind enough but 
truthful enough to say that he had looked for a man and an 
issue, and had been unable to find either. 

With that fatuous futility that has taken possession of the 
Democratic party for the last six years, the Democrats in the 
last Congress threw away the one chance they had of winning 
a victory this year, They spent many dreary weeks in attack- 
ing the army and holding it up to the scorn of the country. 
Compared to the American general and the American subaltern 
and the American private, Genghis Khan and Attila and Cali- 
gula and Nero were prize scholars in a Sunday school class. 
The blood ran cold at the Democratic recital of atrocities com- 
mitted by Americans on the inoffensive and angelic Filipinos, 
These revelations were to rouse the conscience of the country 
and sweep the Republicans out of power. 

Looking back now one can see that the Democrats as usual 
were unable properly to balance issues. The material was at 
hand for making a successful campaign. In the tariff and the 
trusts the Democrats had a very pretty issue. Had they 
pressed home reciprocity to Cuba they could have decidedly 
embarrassed their opponents. They did none of these things. 
Instead of grasping the substance they went diving after the 
shadow, only to find that it eluded their grasp. 
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Nobody to-day is talking about the Philippines while every 
one is talking about the trusts. Nobody mentions silver and 
16 to 1 except one man, Mr. Bryan clings to his fetich. He 
went to Maine the other day and preached silver, and at once 
the Republican papers came out and said: “It is the old 
Bryan, who is still the leader of the Democratic party. If you 
want to plunge the country into disaster vote for Bryan.” 

Mr. Bryan’s megalomania is incurable. Mr. Bryan still 
regards himself as a light sent by heaven to guide the erring. 
Mr. Bryan, in the eyes of Mr. Bryan, is the Chosen One, a 
prophet as well as a leader, the one man on whom the seal of 
consecration has been set. Every thinking man in this country 
knows that the silver issue is as dead in American politics as 
the Jacobite League is in British. To try and galvanise a corpse 
into life, to sit at the feet of the dead and burn incense to a 
memory, may be sentiment but it is certainly not politics. But 
Mr. Bryan is not even carried away by the excess of sentiment 
or the passion of his emotions. He is one of those men unable 
to admit an error. For him to drop silver would be for him to 
admit that he was wrong in 1896, doubly wrong in 1goo. 
That Mr. Bryan cannot acknowledge. More than this. If 
Mr. Bryan were to drop the one issue with which his name is 
associated, if he should frankly admit that while he honestly 
believed in the righteousness of the doctrine that he preached 
six years ago conditions have proved that he was mistaken, 
there would be a chance for other men and other issues. But 
Mr. Bryan will not recant. The conclusion is irresistible that 
Mr. Bryan would rather see the Democratic party defeated 
than any man other than himself successful. This is a harsh 
thing to say about a public man, Yet I believe it to be 
justified. 


The comic side of politics is just now seen in New York. It 
is a phase of politics that can only be seen in this country, and 
it can be seen to best advantage in New York, where the stage, 
the actors, the scenery and the supernumeraries can be most 
readily assembled. 

One of the issues in the last municipal campaign in that city 
—the election that led to the overthrow of Tammany and the 
triumph of Seth Low as mayor as the candidate of the decent 
element without regard to political affiliation—was Chief of 
Police William S. Devery. Any observer who wanted to study 
Tammany as a type could not have done better than to have 
taken Devery when chief of police (fortunately for decency he 
no longer holds that office) and microscopically and psycho- 
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logically examined him. The examination would have shown 
why Tammany was able to hold one of the greatest cities in 
the world in its grip, it would have shown how corruption 
sprouts from the gutter and stimulated by tainted politics 
effloresces into leadership. 

A big man is Devery, a man with broad shoulders and a big 
body, much brawn and muscle ; a stout, coarse, illiterate fellow 
with a violent temper ; equally ready with his fists or his mouth, 
witty in a way, the wit that is the native possession of a man 
who has no ideals and no high standard of conduct, who knows 
men, that is one side of them, their weaknesses and their vices 
and who has turned this side of character to his own profit, 
financial and otherwise ; an unrestrained brute when his victim 
was defenceless, a man who delighted to browbeat and bully 
the unfortunate who were under him, who never spared them 
and who delighted to lash them with his savage tongue ; in his 
moments good-tempered, good-hearted and generous ; believing 
in himself, thinking himself quite as good as the rest, availing 
himself of his opportunities, absolutely conscienceless, knowing 
that an official position was simply the means of acquiring a 
fortune without any regard as to the methods pursued—this is 
the man who was chief of police under the Tammany régzme, 
whom Richard Croker supported, who permitted every infamy 
and iniquity to flourish in the city of New York because the 
captains of iniquity must pay their toll to Tammany, and of this 
toll Devery got his tithe. 

Devery, as a keen newspaper writer remarks, “ comes straight 
from the people, and the fact must be recognised ; he is no 
abnormal product, but truly represents a vast part of the popu- 
lace of the greatest city. He is slum born and Tammany bred, 
and the result is a certain typical dignity.” 

This man thrown out of office by the reform mayor did not 
let the memory of his former greatness embitter him. He was 
rich, which greatly aids a man to view life philosophically. 
Shortly after he lost his place he turned up as the purchaser of 
several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of New York real 
estate. His purchases attracted merely passing mention. New 
York policemen are proverbially rich. Here was the head of 
the force. The wonder would have been if he had retired 
poor. 

Now he has gone in for politics. Tammany, you must 
understand, is divided into districts, over each a “captain.” 
No man is a captain by divine right. He must win his place 
by his ability to show that he is fit to lead men, by being able 
to hold his own against all comers. What methods he employs, 
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whether he fights with his brain or his fists or his money, is his 
own affair, Tammany as an organisation does not interfere. 
The more fighting the more votes when votes are to be counted, 
the more enthusiasm among the “ boys.” It is not treachery to 
a reigning leader for a subject to aspire to the throne. Tammany 
simply says to the leader and to the would-be leader: “Go 
ahead and fight it out,,’ but when the votes have been counted, 
whether the old leader is more firmly entrenched in power than 
ever or is deposed, the vanquished must be the first man to 
take the oath of allegiance and he must see that all his sup- 
porters are equally loyal and all equally determined to defeat 
the common enemy. Woe betide any man who is disloyal or 
who is treacherous. For such a one there is no mercy. 

Devery aspires to the leadership of his district. He must 
first dislodge the present leader, a friend of Croker’s. The 
former chief of police and the former Boss have quarrelled. 
He sneers at Croker as an absent landlord, he makes fun of 
Croker’s lieutenants, calls them “valits” and gives them con- 
temptuous names that stick. Tammany Hall since Croker left 
New York to lead the life of an English farmer has been an 
organisation without a head. A belief exists in New York that 
Devery aims to be leader. It is not at all improbable that he 
may gratify his ambition. He is less illiterate than Croker 
was when he seized power, he has a greater knowledge of men, 
and as chief of police he knows that which if made public 
might cause more than one man to imitate Croker’s example 
and live abroad. 

Devery wants to be leader of his district, and he has gone 
about it in characteristic fashion. He makes speeches to his 
adherents, in which he tells them that “ durin’ a thirty years’ 
experience in this district I never bruk my word. I never done 
a wrong act in the district or outer it.” After having sounded 
his own praises he abuses the man he is fighting, whom he 
declares to be a selfish, cold-blooded, parsimonious man. “T’ 
district ain’t got nothin,” Devery tells the free and independent 
voters of the ninth district, “t’ district ain’t got no recreation 
pier nor no park,” and he promises them that if he is elected to 
leadership the city shall have everything, and the men shall 
reach that haven which is the Mecca of the faithful—the city 
payroll. 

Devery knows human nature. He knows it is the nature of 
politicians to make lavish promises before election and to 
become absent-minded after election. He has improved on the 
old methods. He has opened depots where the swarming mass 
from the tenements can obtain free ice, and that isa great boon 
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in New York in the dog days. He has engaged doctors to 
attend the sick, he has instructed the grocers and butchers to 
give his constituents unlimited credit. No red tape about it, 
no charity organisations, nothing to hurt the pride of a free-born 
American. “ There ain’t goin’ to be no woman or kid without 
somethin’ to eat while Bill Devery lives in this district,” says 
this picturesque campaigner. In the evening he holds court in 
the open air with his back up against a pump, his throne a 
chair. For amusement he throws pennies and silver among the 
children, and when tired of that fun he slings his barbs of sar- 
casm at Croker and his “ valits.” 

Devery’s Crowning triumph so far was a mammoth picnic he 
gave a few days ago to the women and children of the district. 
Six great barges were chartered, between 15,000 and 20,000 
women and children being his guests. Mea were excluded. Ten 
physicians, a corps of trained nurses, life savers, an opera com- 
pany, a vaudeville troup and four bands were taken along to 
look after the well-being and the amusements of the excursion- 
ists, and refreshments were served in unlimited quantities. It 
was the biggest thing of the kind ever known. It cost Mr. 
Devery the trifling sum of £2000, but then Devery is rich and 
can afford these luxuries. 

I should not devote so much space to Devery, interesting 
although the subject is, were I not told by men whose political 
sagacity is to be relied upon that he will be certainly elected 
leader of his district, which will place him in line of succession 
to the leadership of Tammany, and Tammany Hall is too great 
a political power in the new world for its master not to be 
treated with the respect that is due to his position. What gives 
Devery added importance at this time is the belief now gene- 
rally existing that Tammany next autumn will once more come 
into power, Mayor Low’s administration of the city has not 
been the success predicted for it, and some of the newspapers 
that were most loyal in his support when he made his valiant 
fight against Tammany are now either lukewarm or else are 
critically censorious and holding him responsible because certain 
abuses still exist. It is within the bounds of possibility that the 
next mayor of New York may be Bill Devery, 


“They do some things better in France,” also in Germany. 
I have long been of the opinion that if the Crown in the distri- 
bution of birthday and other honours would include eminent 
Americans—inventors, men of letters, captains of industry and 
others—for this mark of distinction it would have a beneficial 
result in still further cementing the friendly relations between 
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the two countries. It has remained, however, for France to set 
the example, and the German Emperor has promptly copied 
the suggestion. As an aftermath to the Rochambeau mission 
several prominent Americans have been made members of the 
Legion of Honour, and as a courtesy to those Americans who 
took part in the entertainment of Prince Henry various Prussian 
decorations have been conferred. I have yet to learn of asingle 
American who is a member of any British order, The con- 
ferring of a ribbon is a small matter, but it has its good effects. 
The American who wears the ribbon of the Legion or that of 
the Order of the Crown is none the less a good American 
because he is proud of his distinction, and it naturally makes 
him have kindly feelings for the country and the government 
which have conferred this honour upon him. Considering the 
kinship between England and the United States, the close ties 
that bind them, and the value they place on each other’s good 
opinion, it would seem only fitting and appropriate that an 
American who has done great things should receive the same 
recognition that would be his if he were an Englishman, espe- 
cially as it would tend to dissipate the still too prevalent 
impression in some quarters in this country that England yet 
looks upon the United States as a “ young country,” and views 
her with supercilious contempt in all other things except in the 
making of money. 


In a measure the American view of British opinion of Ame- 
rican affairs is justified because it seems almost impossible for 
any Englishman to write about America without displaying an 
ignorance so lamentable that it would be ridiculous if it were 
not humiliating. The following from the Dazly News of recent 
date is a fair sample of the misinformation concocted for the 
delectation of English readers : 


It is a common saying in the New England States that there will have to 
be areligious war (between the Irish and the “ Mayflower Puritans’’) before 
so many years have elapsed. The Ulster sentiment is, in fact, developed 
with an ardour which startles one when one meets it for the first time, and 
St. Patrick’s day rarely passes without regrettable incidents. One great 
cause of strife is the apparently trivial question whether an Irish-American 
has or has not the right to display the green flag of his homeland, except with 
the stars and stripes higher on the flagstaff. 


An American paper publishes that paragraph and accom- 
panies it with this sarcastic comment : 


Of course that paragraph did not contain the whole truth. It is not only 
“acommon saying” in New England that there is to be a religious war; the 
News is behind the times in not knowing that 100,000 Irishmen are under 
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arms in Massachusetts alone, and that last week the Robert Emmet brigade 
of Chicopee Falls seized the Government arsenalin this city and appropriated 
1,000,000 magazine rifles. Moreover, a large army will invade England as 
soon as New England is conquered. When you set out to give correct 
information it is well to tell the whole truth. 


An interesting exhibit which has been made public by the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign committee shows what 
protection costs the consumer and why it is possible for the 
American manufacturer protected by the tariff, which is practi- 
cally a bonus on exports, to undersell his foreign competitor. 

The Committee obtained what is known as a “special dis- 
count sheet,” which shows the prices paid for American goods 
in the export trade. Thus, a keg of iron nails in the American 
market is worth $2.25, while the export price is $1.30. A coil 
of wire rope costs the American $12.00, but the foreigner need 
only pay $5.00. The typewriter on which this is written 
cannot be bought in America for less than $100, but abroad I 
can buy the same machine for $55. And so on all down 
the list from pianos to alarm clocks. There is nothing that 
the American does not pay at least 4o per cent. more for ; in 
some cases the difference between foreign and domestic prices 
is 200 per cent. 

These figures also clear up a mystery that has long puzzled 
the students of foreign commerce. During the last few years 
according to the Custom House returns there has been a tre- 
mendous balance of trade in favour of the United States, and 
no one has been able to understand how that balance was 
liquidated, especially as it was known that despite this favour- 
able balance America was a heavy borrower in London, The 
explanation, of course, is simple. The balance is purely 
imaginary and fictitious. The value of exports is not declared 
under oath, but is simply estimated by the Custom House. 
The officials take the American price, which in the case of wire 
nails is a trifle over 70 per cent. too high, and on wire rope is 
240 per cent. higher than its value in a foreign market. By 
this method of figuring it is a simple trick for the advocates of 
protection to make the “balance of trade” almost anything 
that it may suit their fancy. 


The treaty which has been entered into with the Republic of 
Colombia to provide for the construction of the Panama Canal, 
which will be submitted to the Senate for its ratification when 
it reassembles next December, if in the meantime Colombia 
has ratified it, is important because it is the first step in the 
direction of the United States assuming a protectorate over the 
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isthmus, which, in the opinion of a great many far-seeing 
observers, is the preliminary to annexation. One article of 
the treaty stipulates that Colombia shall not cede or lease to 
any foreign Government any island or harbour within or 
adjacent to the Bay of Panama, or on the Atlantic coast of 
Colombia, within certain defined limits, for the purpose of 
establishing fortifications, naval or coaling stations, military 
posts, or other works that might interfere with the mainte- 
nance, operation, or safety of the canal. In order to enable 
Colombia to comply with this stipulation, the United States 
agrees to give Colombia the material support that may be re- 
quired to prevent the occupation of the islands and ports, 
guaranteeing there the sovereingty of Colombia. 

Every move made in American diplomacy at the present 
time is in the direction of strengthening the American position 
in the Caribbean Sea. It is quite natural that it should be so. 
What the Mediterranean is to England the Caribbean is to the 
United States, more so in fact; and strategical as well as 
political necessities require that the United States should control 
that body of water and its approaches. Nor can the world 
object. The curse of the Caribbean is the bastard republics 
whose shores are washed by its blue waters. Only the strong 
arm of the United States can keep those sham republics in 
order. The United States being closer to the scene than any 
other great Power, and having interests greater than that of 
any other Power, it is properly her task, for the benefit of all 
the rest of the world, to keep the peace and teach the Latins 
of America the blessings of a superior civilisation. 


A somewhat embarrassing question has arisen in connection 
with the Philippines which will require skilful handling to pre- 
vent a religious issue being injected into American politics. 
Judge Taft, the Governor-General of the Philippines, regards it 
as absolutely essential for the welfare of the islands that the 
Spanish friars be compelled to retire, and this policy is sus- 
tained by President Roosevelt and his Cabinet. It is not that 
the friars are Catholics that their withdrawal is asked for, but it 
is because their treatment of the natives under Spanish régime 
made them so unpopular that their further residence in the 
islands is impossible if the American Government is to carry 
out its plans without friction. The friars own much valuable 
church property in Manila, and for this property the United 
States has offered the sum of £4,000,000, which it is admitted 
is a liberal offer. The friars, however, have shown some 
disinclination to vacate, and the negotiations between Judge 
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Taft and the Vatican, while friendly, were not entirely satis- 
factory. 

In the United States, what is purely a matter of civil adminis- 
tration and a policy of expediency, is sought by some Catholics 
to be made a religious question, although so far as the admin- 
istration is concerned the question of religion enters not at all. 
Some of the Catholics and their organs have attempted to make 
it appear that the administration is anti-Catholic, that Judge 
Taft and his colleagues are antagonistic to the Church, and 
that since the American Government obtained possession of the 
Philippines it has encouraged proselytising by Protestants and 
has done everything possible to throw obstacles in the path of 
the Catholic priests, even to the extent of discriminating against 
the appointment of Catholics as school teachers. 

A belief exists in some quarters that the Vatican would be 
glad to make use of this opportunity to establish closer diplo- 
matic relations with the United States and to bring about an 
indirect concordat. But if that is the hope of the Vatican it 
cannot be gratified. Diplomatic relations between the Vatican 
and the United States, or a concordat direct or indirect, is 
impossible. In the American system Church and State are 
separate and apart and must always remain so, There can be 
no union, no indirect connection between things spiritual and 
things temporal, the State can give no support to the Church, 
which must be maintained by the voluntary contributions of its 
members, as the Catholic church and all other churches are. 
In the Philippines under American rule the same state of affairs 
must exist. The Catholic church may establish its churches 
and its schools and its religious institutions, but it must not 
interfere with civil government or stand as an obstacle in the 
way of American progress or an American policy. That of 
course such men in America as Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland, not to mention scores of others who might be 
named, understand thoroughly. 

It is very curious that in this country where Church and 
State have always been divorced, or more properly where there 
has never been any union between them, the fear of the nativist 
element that it might be controlled by an alien church has 
always been so deep-seated that it has on more than one occasion 
shown itself in a political movement. The formation of the 
“Know Nothing” party early in the Fifties, a secret and oath- 
bound party whose purpose was to prevent foreigners, and 
especially Irish Catholics, from holding office, was the most 
formidable movement of the nativists to check what, from the 
standpoint of narrow bigotry, was regarded as a dangerous 
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encroachment. That movement perished, as all such move- 
ments inevitably must, and for years the phrase “ know nothing” 
has been used as a phrase of contempt and derision, the synonym 
of everything that is narrow, illiberal and intolerant. Yet only 
a few years ago, after almost half a century of the burial of 
“ Know Nothingism,” except for feeble and sporadic attempts 
to revive it, it suddenly burst into flame again under the name 
of the American Protective Association, popularly known as 
the “A.P.A.,” and obtained sufficient strength to wring 
pledges from more than one craven politician. If the A.P.A. 
exists to-day as an organisation it is so feeble that one hears 
nothing of it, nor is any decent person desirous of warming it 


back into life. A religious issue has no place in American 
politics. 


Cautious financiers, and there are a few of them left in this 
day of mad speculation, are awaiting with nervous apprehension 
the bursting of the great financial bubble which far-seeing men 
deem to be inevitable. Any scheme, no matter how unsound, 
can be floated provided it is promoted by the right persons. In 
finance as in fashion there are certain men who set the pace and 
whom every one else follows for the time being. The leaders in 
Wall Street can do anything just now. 

Typical of what these leaders can do and the utter reckless- 
ness of the public, is the re-crganisation of the Chicago, Rock 
Island, and Pacific Railroad. The so-called “‘ Western crowd,” 
who made their millions by unloading steel and iron properties 
on the public through the medium of Mr. J. P. Morgan’s 
billion dollar steel trust, obtained possession of the Rock Island, 
a valuable railroad, and following the usual methods proceeded 
to balloon it out of sight. For every $100 share of the ex- 
isting company they offered $100 bond, $100 in common stock 
and $70 in preferred stock of the new company, which gives 
the stockholder a bonus of $170 on every share of stock he 
holds. 

To eat their cake and have it too, these Western promoters 
have resorted to an extremely clever device. The new com- 
pany is capitalised at $350,000,000, of which $54,000,000 is 
preferred stock, and the control of the company is vested in 
the preferred stockholders. All that the promoters have to do 
to keep control of the road in their own hands, with the power 
that it gives them to manipulate the stock-market and make 
millions by juggling the stock up and down, is to hold 51 per 
cent. of the preferred stock ; that is, $27,540,000 of preferred 
stock makes them the virtual masters of $350,000,000 of capital, 
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and thepublic provides these $27,000,000 by buying the common 
stocks and the bonds. In this age of audacious financiering 
nothing quite so barefaced has yet been done, but the public is 
not disturbed and will doubtless buy these “ securities” as 
freely as it has bought other “securities” issued on equally 
flimsy assets. 

The fact is the tremendous boom in the United States, and 
the existing high prices of railroad and industrial stocks are not 
due so much to present earnings or future prospects as to water. 
Speculators can afford to pay twice the value of a property if 
they can turn round and sell it for double what they paid for 
it. This is what they have been doing for the last few years. 
But how much longer can they keep it up ; how much longer 
before the overweighted structure will collapse and Wall Street 
is buried under the ruins ? 

A. MAURICE Low. 


BOOKS WHICH HAVE FAILED 


IN a general way, the world is supremely uninterested in its 
failures. And yet to the philosopher the failure is usually a greater 
problem than the success, which is more often than not the 
natural sequence, so to speak, of a failure or a combination of 
failures. “One man reaps where another has sown”; this 
legend, I think, might form the most fitting of all texts for the 
history of more than one-half of the greatest inventions and 
discoveries of modern times. With books, as with men, we raise 
no memorials to those which have achieved no success; and 
we are perhaps a little too prone to allow them to pass into the 
great limbo of forgotten things. The successes, indeed, have of 
recent years become so numerous that we have scarcely time 
to do one half of them full justice. Why, then, it may be naturally 
asked, concern oneself with books which have failed ? 

I venture, however, to urge that the story of books which have 
so far failed as to drift into the “remainder” market is one of 
many-sided interest. I propose to show that a very considerable 
proportion of these books possessed every element which 
deserved success. The story of this class of books has never 
yet had its historian, and all I can do here is to indicate a few of 
its principal features. The “ remainder” bookseller has for over 
a century formed a considerable figure in the trade ; and no one 
has played a more conspicuous part than the late Henry G. Bohn, 
a man of infinite resource and enterprise. 1 possess a collection 
of the several “ remainder ” catalogues which Bohn issued in 1842 
and succeeding years. Each catalogue is a lengthy one, extend- 
ing in one instance to as many as 178 pages. Bohn made a 
special feature of illustrated books, and during his earlier years 
he secured practically everything of this description which came 
into the “remainder” market. In some cases the “remainder ” 
consisted of only a few copies, in others it must have amounted 
to a very large portion of the entire edition. 

The lists are in many ways of asomewhat distressing character. 
Many of the books here “remaindered” represent the life-work 
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of their authors and no inconsiderable portion of their fortunes. 
For while a man may compile a magnum opus on a Spartan diet, 
illustrations involve the expenditure of hard cash which the 
compiler must obtain by some means. Neither the artist nor the 
engraver is likely to allow his enthusiasm to blind him to the 
importance of the main chance. The following list contains 
a few of the more important entries in Bohn’s “ remainder ” 
catalogues, whilst the comments on some of the chief books 
which immediately follow will, I think, sufficiently explain points 
not incorporated in the list itself : 


Published ‘*Remain- | Recent Auc- 


Title, date, &c., price, der” Price. | tion Price. 


E. Baines, History of Lancaster (1836), 
4 vols., large paper 21 o o} 818 6} 3 5 oO 

| W. Brockedon, Passes of the Alps (1828), 

| 2 vols., 109 engravings of Finden, &c., 

| large paper . 20 0 O} 710 O| 2 4 0 

There were two other editions ; the 

ordinary issue, published at £10, was 

offered at £31 - 6d., and a large paper 


| _ (£15) at £5 5 ; 
| J. leubabioe, Royal Collection of 
| _ Drawings (1797-1811) . : 21 00} 5 5 O}] : 8 Oo 
| E. D. Clarke, Travels in Europe, “Asia, 
and Africa (1816-20), 11 vols. octavo. | 10 0 0} 5 5 O|} 110 0 
This edition contains only a selection (best ed.) 


of the plates originally issued in the 
quarto issue (1810-23), and published 


at £10 Ios. 
Sir Geo. Nayler and others, Coronation of 
George the Fourth (1839) . 5210 0/1212 O| § 7 6 


T. and W. Daniell, Oviental Scenery and 
Antiquities (1795-1808), 6 vols., ele- 
phant folio . ‘ 210 0 O}| 5210 O| 14 10 Oo 

The later edition of 1812-16 is of 
| muchinferiorvaluetothe original issue; 
| it was issued at £18 18s.; “remain- 

dered” at just one-third of that 
| amount,andnowsellsat £3, oreven less. 
T. Fisher, Bedfordshire Antiquities (1812, 


&c.), large paper . 1010 o| 212 6} I100 
T. Fisher, Warwickshire Antiquities 
(1836, &c.) . 1010 o| 310 o| 1 8 Oo 


J. Forbes, Oriental Memoirs (181 3), 4 
vols., royal quarto, with 122 fine en- 
gravings, with 27 additional views of 
palaces, caves, &c., by T. and W. 
Daniell ‘ 718 of 8 8 o| 220 

| Gallery of English and F oveign Portraits 

(1833-37), 2 vols, folio; proofs on India 

paper (notext) . 1515 0] 6 6 o} 812 0 
The ordinary issue of this work was 

in 7 vols. imperial octavo, was pub- 

lished at £7 7s. and reduced to £4 4s. 
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Title, date, &c. 


Published 
Price. 


** Remain- 
der” Price. 


Recent Auc- 
tion Price. 


Captain R. M. Grindlay, Scenery,Costume, 
and Architecture, chiefly on the Western 
side of India (1830), quarto . : 

H. Holbein, Portraits of the Court of 
Henry the Eighth (1812) 

W. J. Hooker, Flora Londoniensis (new 
ed. 1821), 5 vols., royal folio, 647 
coloured Sales es 

W. J. Hooker, British Jungermannia 
(1816), 84 coloured plates . 

W. J. Hooker, Muscologia Exotica 
(1818-20), 176 plates . 

The edition with the plates coloured 
was reduced from £8 8s. to £3 3s. 

E. Lodge, Portraits of Illustrious Per- 
sonages (1821-34), 4 vols,, royal folio, 
subscribers’ copy, with India proofs of 
the 240 plates. 

D. Lysons, Magna Britannia "(1806-22), 
10 vols., quarto, large paper. 

D, Lysons, Environs of London (1796- 
1811), 5 vols., quarto . ° 

Sir S. R. Meyrick, Ancient Arms and 
Armour (1842), 3 vols., imperial quarto, 
with over 100 plates, splendidly illu- 
minated in gold and silver . 

J. C. Murphy, Avabian Antiquities of 
Spain (1813), 1 vol., atlas folio, with 
100 highly finished line engravings by 
J. and H. Le Keux, Finden, Land- 
seer, and other first-rate artists . 

John Nichols, The Progresses, &c., of 
Queen Elizabeth (1823),second edition, 
3 vols. quarto . 

John Nichols, Progresses, &e., of James I. 
(1828), 4 vols., quarto. 

A. and A, W. Pugin, Examples of Gothic 
Architecture (1831-38), 3 vols., quarto, 
with 226 fine plates by Le Keux ’ 

Shakespeare Portfolio, The (1821-29) ‘ 

C. A. Stothard, Monumental Effigies of 
Great Britain (1827-32), text by A. J. 
Kempe, 1 vol., folio, with 147 etchings, 
all more or less tinted,and some of them 
highly illuminated in ‘gold and colours 

A large paper edition, imperial folio, 
£28—12 gs. 

J. S. Cotman, Etchings of Architectural 
and Picturesque Remains, chiefly in 
Norfolk (1838, &c.), with his “ Liber 
Studiorum,” text by T. Rickman, 240 
highly spirited etchings 

J. Storer, History and Antiquities of the 
Cathedral Churches of Great Britain 
(1814-19), 4 vols., octavo, with up- 
wards of 250 highly finished plates . 

J. G. Strutt, Sylva Britannica et Scotica 
(1826), x vol. ., imperial folio, with 50 
highly finished etchings . 


IZ 12 Oo 


46 I0 O 


I0 10 O 


2m © © 


24 0 O 


42 0 0 


210 0 


I0 10 O 


Iz 12 0 


410 Oo 


20 0 


£312to £7 


7 10 Oo 
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Published ‘*Remain- | Recent Auc- 


Title, date, &e. Price. der” Price. | tion Price, 


G. Stubbs, R.A., Anatomy of the Horse 
(1766), folio . ‘ 4 4 0} 220} t 60 
Dawson Turner, Natural H istory of F uci, 
or Seaweeds (1808-18), 4 vols., royal 
quarto. 2I 0 0} 1010 oO I 4 0 
Il Vaticano, descritto ed illustrato da 
Erasmo Pistolesi, con disegni a con- 
torni diretti dal Camille Guerra 
(1829-38), 7 vols., royal folio, with 
700 large engravings . 52 10 0 | 26 5 O 5 7 6 
H. Walpole, Anecdotes of Painting in | 
England, enlarged by J. Dallaway 
(1826-28), with over 150 plates, 5 vols., 
royal octavo, India proofs . ; 1515 0| 5 5 0|] 710 Oo 


Sir George Nayler’s work on the coronation of George IV. 
is perhaps the most magnificent monument of Royal splendour 
ever published. The expense of getting it up was enormous, and 
although Sir George Nayler was aided by a public grant of {£5000 
and a liberal subscription, he must have dropped a small fortune 
on the undertaking. The original edition was published in 1822, 
and a unique copy of this issue realised {69 at Sir William 
Fraser’s sale at Sotheby’s in April 1901. The edition in my list 
has the continuation by Sir William Woods and C. G. Young, 
and contains forty-five magnificent plates, “the whole exquisitely 
finished in colours, like miniatures, from drawings by Chalon, 
Stephanoff, Pugin, Wild and other eminent artists.” The next book 
in my list, T. and W. Daniell’s Oriental Scenery and Antiquities, 
is quite as fine in its way as the coronation book of George IV. 
It was at the time described as “the most magnificent series of 
views ever produced in this or any other country,” and I do not 
think that this statement would be an exaggeration to-day. The 
plates measure 24 in. by 17in. and are beautifully coloured in 
the style of drawings. The appearance of the book in the 
“remainder” market was in consequence of the death of the 
artists; and as the sets were only finished in small numbers, the 
complete series of six volumes is rarely met with in the auction 
room. It is interesting to note that at one time this work realised 
upwards of one-half the published price under the hammer—a 
copy sold at Saunders’ auction room in Fleet Street in 1818 
for 100 gs. ; and another four years later at Sotheby’s for 110 gs., 
but ever since then the decline has been rapid, “elephant folios” 
requiring great physical strength for intellectual enjoyment. 
Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs may be conveniently bracketed with 
Daniell’s book. The edition in the above list is the original 
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and only complete one. It was printed at the expense of the 
author, who made the work a labour of love which occupied 
him many years. The Quarterly Review (vol. xii.) devoted nearly 
fifty pages to an elaborate review, the writer declaring that “a 
work more splendid or more complete in its decorations we have 
seldom seen.’ At the death of Mr. Forbes these “ remainder ” 
copies were deposited in a warehouse and forgotten, or not a 
single copy would have remained unsold, according to Bohn. It 
had long been considered scarce, and in consequence his 
daughter, the Countess de Montalembert, republished the work 
in an abridged form, with a portion of the plates, and even this 
edition ran out of print before Bohn secured the remainder of the 
first issue. Fisher’s Warwickshire Antiquities is also a book of the 
greatest interest and reference value, to the absence of which no 
library—certainly no Warwickshire library—should plead guilty. 
The original work, “ A series of Antient, Allegorical, Historical and 
Legendary Paintings which were discovered in the summer of 
1804 on the walls of the chapel of the Trinity at Stratford-upon- 
Avon,” was commenced in 1807, and remained for many years 
incomplete ; Mr. Fisher died in 1836, and the “ remainder ” came 
into the hands of Bohn, who commissioned J. Gough Nichols 
to complete the work, adding 23 plates to the already published 
33. The paintings in fresco, reproduced in this work, were at the 
time supposed to be the oldest in England; the author, who was 
a skilful engraver as well as an expert archivist, spent over thirty 
years of his life on the production of this work, which he did not 
even live to finish, and which was placed on the “remainder” 
market within two years of his death. 

Books generically classified as “Galleries” always realise good 
prices at sales. These amounts are usually much below the 
original subscription prices, which are always high; but the 
limited number issued, combined with the rapid increase in Art 
Galleries and inevitable extension of Art Libraries, combine to 
keep up prices. The Gallery of English and Foreign Portraits 
in the foregoing list was issued under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and the 56 parts 
contains 168 portraits finely engraved on steel of foreign as 
well as of English celebrities ; this series is of a very interesting 
character, worthy to rank with Lodge’s portraits ; every year the 
complete series becomes increasingly rare, for print-dealers find 
that it pays better to break the book up and sell the plates 
separately. Collectors specialise from the very force of circum- 
stances, and those who would cherish, for instance, the portrait of 
Ben Jonson in this series would probably trample under feet that 
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of Knox or that of M. D’Alembert. Captain Grindlay’s work on 
the scenery, costume and architecture of Western India contains 
36 most beautifully coloured plates, and was received on all 
sides with the highest possible praise, Christopher North devoting 
a considerable space to it in one of his “Noctes Ambrosianz ” 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, winding up with: “There maun be 
thousans 0’ leebraries in Britain, private and public, that ought 
to hae sic a wark.” 

In its way, Holbein’s Portraits of the Court of Henry the Eighth 
is one of the most interesting of books of portraits. Between 
1792 and 1884 at least seven editions appeared ; the earliest, 
dated 1792, sometimes sells at £20 under the hammer. The 
80 beautiful coloured plates engraved by Bartolozzi, Cooper, 
and others are printed on tinted paper, in imitation of the 
original very highly finished drawings preserved in the Royal 
collection at Windsor, the letterpress being by Edmund Lodge, 
Norroy King of Arms. The work was published by John 
Chamberlaine, Keeper of the Royal Collection of Drawings and 
Medals, at the suggestion and under the patronage of George IV., 
with whom the book was an especial favourite, and was always 
conspicuous on his book-tables—a pleasant weakness for litera- 
ture and art on his Majesty’s part which was clearly unknown 
to Thackeray ! Lodge’s Portraits of Illustrious Personages of Great 
Britain is another great work accomplished during the early 
years of the nineteenth century to which the term magnificent 
may be applied without any exaggeration. Sir Walter Scott 
declared that “it is impossible to conceive a work which ought 
to be more interesting to the present age,” and Dibdin the 
bibliographer says that “such a Gallery of illustrious dead was 
scarcely ever before presented to the eyes of the public, in colours 
almost as vivid and sparkling as if the originals occupied the 
canvas whence these copies were taken.” There have been 
several editions of this splendid work. The ordinary issue of 
the first edition was published at 85 gs.; the second edition 
appeared in 48 numbers, 1823-34, at 12s. 6d. each, three- 
fourths of the plates being re-engraved on a reduced scale from 
the folio issue ; it was again re-issued, in 1835, in 80 numbers 
at 7s. 6d. each ; again, in 1849-50, in ro volumes at £1 4s. each ; 
and finally in the Bohn Illustrated Library, 8 volumes post octavo, 
with the portraits again reduced, at £2 the set. I have quoted 
£34 as the current auction value in my list for the first edition 
with plates on India paper, but, as a matter of fact, one leading 
bookseller prices a copy in his catalogue at £70, and even at this 
price the book is a perennial delight to those who can afford it. 
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The topographical works of the Rev. D. Lysons are monuments 
of industry such as, indeed, have never been surpassed. The 
author personally visited every parish and every office of record 
from which the extracts were made, so that the work has proved 
an inexhaustible mine of wealth to all succeeding writers. The 
Magna Britannia includes nine counties : Bedfordshire, Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Cheshire, Cornwall, Cumber- 
land, Derbyshire and Devonshire—the last named in two volumes 
—and were issued at from one and a half guineas to three 
guineas each, the “remainder” price being one-third of the 
published price. My own copy of the Cornwall volume, issued at 
£3 15s., | purchased for six shillings. As a matter of fact, I do 
not think the large-paper edition, in the above list, ever actually 
came into the “remainder” market, but it was reduced to the 
price quoted. The Environs of London comprised the Middlesex 
parishes and a supplement to the first edition, and was “re- 
maindered ” at the price quoted : it now realises rather more than 
the “remainder” price, whilst Lysons’ own copy, extra illustrated 
by the insertion of about 1600 portraits, prints, and over 80 
original drawings by the author, was sold in 1g00 for £350. 
Lysons’ books are peculiarly adapted to the interesting process of 
extra-illustrating or “ grangerising,’ and there are in existence 
many splendid specimens of this species of book-making, of 
which, however, the prices are entirely guided by the number and 
rarity of the illustrations employed. 

Nichols’ two Progresses are of the highest historical and anti- 
quarian interest, and afford a living picture of the manners, 
pursuits and amusements of England for three-quarters of a 
century—from 1553 to 1625. In each case only 250 copies 
were printed, and the number which found their way into the 
“remainder” market could only have been very small. Of the 
first edition—which was less complete than the later issue—copies 
had been repeatedly sold under the hammer for £40 and 
upwards. Both works were compiled from very scarce and un- 
known materials, some of which had remained unpublished until 
the appearance of these volumes. Each work, as one would expect 
from John Nichols, is furnished with most elaborate indexes, 

I have not been able to trace the recent sale of a copy of The 
Shakespeare Portfolio, which comprised 96 graphic illustra- 
tions of the plays of Shakespeare after designs by Smirke, 
Stothard, Stephanoff, Cooper, Westall, Hilton, Leslie, Corbould, 
Clint and others, and finely engraved in line by Heath, Finden, 
&c. This portfolio was designed by Joshua Walmsley, who 
intended to publish an edition of Shakespeare extensively 
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illustrated, but did not live to carry out his enterprise ; he spent 
large sums of money in continually adding new plates to the 
collection, and the whole stock fell into the hands of Henry G. 
Bohn. There were two other editions, both in folio size, of the 
Portfolio, in addition to the one in the foregoing list, one with 
French proofs, published at 12 guineas and reduced to two 
guineas, and another with India proofs issued at 16 guineas and 
reduced to three guineas. It is more than probable that this 
“remainder ” was quickly taken up. 

Passing over several of the intervening books in my list, 1 
Vaticano may reasonably arrest the attention of the reader. It is 
a truly magnificent work, quite worthy to be ranked with the 
finest of thé Gallery books. It comprises all the ornaments, 
frescoes, paintings, statues, marbles, &c., in the Vatican, in addi- 
tion to its architecture and details ; it is dedicated to the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the appearance of a few copies in the “remainder” 
market was due to an accident. ‘The conciuding number,” so 
Bohn states, “happening to be published just before the late 
Coronation [i.¢c., of Queen Victoria], the proprietors (a Society of 
Artists) thought this a favourable opportunity for bringing the 
remainder of the edition to London, supposing that the lovers of 
the Fine Arts would be concentrated on such an occasion, and 
that the books would find an instantaneous market. They had 
not, however, the opportunity of making the experiment, as the 
goods tarried on their way till almost a month after the Corona- 
tion was over and the town was empty, in consequence of which 
the proprietors were induced to dispose of the whole, at a 
considerable sacrifice, to the advertiser.” Only about two copies 
have appeared in the sale rooms during the last twenty years. 

It will be observed that all the books in the above list have 
a distinct commercial value at the present time. The “recent 
prices” quoted are those which have been realised under the 
hammer during the last few years; they are, consequently, con- 
siderably below those at which the collector is likely to obtain 
them of the second-hand bookseller. All books with engraved 
and other coloured plates were issued in comparatively small 
numbers, the production being a long and costly process, and 
the market itself a distinctly limited one. 

For myself, I do not pretend to have a weakness for books 
on theology. There are, however—or obviously were at the time 
that Bohn took up “remainder” books with that enthusiasm 
which he threw into all his undertakings—many people who have 
an affection for this class of printed matter. These excellent people 
will regard as distressing the fate which has overtaken practi- 
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cally every species of theology. The “works” of the Rev. Beilby 
Porteus, Bishop of London, were published in six volumes at 
£2 10s. and were “remaindered” by the worthy Bohn at just 
half that amount. I have seen frequently sets on the book-barrows 
in Farringdon Road at sixpence per volume, and with rarely a buyer 
even at that! Warburton’s works, in thirteen volumes, reduced 
from six and a half guineas to £4 10s., come in the same category. 
Indeed, by the expenditure of twenty or thirty shillings one may 
equip one’s self with a fairly complete theological collection— 
and how amazingly dull the whole of it is! Old works on natural 
history have also dropped, but not for the same reason. During 
the past sixty or seventy years the whole science has undergone 
a complete revolution, and in most cases the very system of 
classification has been altered. But for the coloured plates many 
of the natural history books published during the first half of the 
nineteenth century would simply be consigned to the paper mill. 
No work did more to popularise the subject than The Naturalist’s 
Library, projected by Sir William Jardine, which appeared in 
1833-44, in 40 volumes at six shillings per volume, with 1200 
coloured plates, or £12 the set. Bohn reduced it to £9 9s., and 
last season a set was sold under the hammer for £1 12s. Yet, out 
of date as much of it is, Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library is a very 
enjoyable work which no one need be ashamed of having, for 
the coloured plates are very elegant. Donovan’s works on 
British Natural History are of a more ambitious character, and 
comprise insects, birds, shells, fishes, and quadrupeds, distributed 
in 39 volumes, royal octavo, with 1198 plates all beauti- 
fully coloured ; the complete set, of which only about twenty 
complete sets were “remaindered,” was reduced from £66 gs. to 
£23, its auction price being now about £8 10s. George Don’s 
General System of Gardening and Botany, 1831-8, in four volumes, 
royal quarto, and unfortunately never finished, was published at 
£14 8s. and reduced to three guineas, but my copy was purchased 
for half a guinea. Murchison’s Silurian System, 1839, with five 
maps and 166 plates of fossils, was issued at eight guineas, was 
reduced to six guineas, and is now worth about £1. Selby’s 
magnificent work on British Birds, 1834, with 228 beautifully 
coloured plates (in two volumes, elephant folio), as fine perhaps 
as Gould or Audubon, was issued at 100 guineas, was reduced to 
thirty guineas, and now sells at about £14. These are not illus- 
trations selected to prove any particular theory. 

The vicissitudes of many “remainder” books would form a 
very entertaining chapter. To take, as one illustration, Sir Jonah 
Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland and the Union, of which five parts 
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each at a guinea appeared 1809-15, when its publication was 
suspended, or “ officially suppressed on account of the freedom 
of its language, which gave the published parts a great market 
value, and they could not afterwards be obtained at any price.” 
Henry Colburn purchased, after a long interval, the whole 
materials from the family, and issued it complete at five guineas, 
from which Bohn reduced it to £1 11s. 6d. Probably no book 
had a narrower chance of destruction. The most extraordinary 
book which ever came into the “remainder” market was Lord 
Kingsborough’s Antiquities of Mexico, 1831-48, a work which 
might well occupy the first chapter of a treatise on “ Books which 
have Ruined their Authors.” It has been described as the grandest 
work ever produced ; certainly there are very few finer. It is in 
nine volumes, imperial folio, and contains, inter alia, upwards 
of 1000 large and fine lithographic plates of the remains of 
Mexican picture-writing ; it was issued at £140, or with the plates, 
all finely coloured by hand in exact imitation of the original 
paintings, at 200 guineas. The work is a monument of zeal 
rather than of discretion; after having expended upwards of 
£32,000 upon it, the author got into difficulties, more particularly 
with the paper manufacturer ; he was arrested in Dublin, and, 
from obstinacy or unwillingness to pay a demand he thought 
unjust, was thrown into prison, where he was seized with a 
typhus fever, which ended fatally in a few days. He was only 
42 at the time of his death, and had he lived would, within a year, 
have become Earl of Kingston and inherited a fortune of £40,000 
a year. Such, in brief, is the history of this splendid book and 
its author. The edition with the plates uncoloured was reduced 
to £35, which is the present current value; and that with the 
plates coloured to £63. A copy of the latter was recently cata- 
logued at £90 by a well-known bookseller. 

Resisting the great temptation to deal with some of the more 
important books which have been “remaindered” during the 
fifty and odd years which have passed since Bohn’s catalogues 
appeared, we may pass on to the very entertaining and attractive 
lists of Mr. William Glaisher, of High Holborn, and Mr. John 
Grant, of Edinburgh. There is an irresistible charm about these 
“remainder” catalogues—the feminine joy of being able to get 
two shillingsworth for sixpence ! Mr. Glaisher’s catalogue extends 
to nearly 130 pages, and the books which it includes may be said 
to cover every possible intellectual want, with, however, a con- 
spicuously small proportion of theology. I am bound to admit 
that the percentage of rubbish is almost infinitesimal, and some 
of the works indeed are of the highest order of artistic and 
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literary value. It is impossible to indicate the many-sided variety 
here offered, but the following list includes some of the books 


which in one way or another stand out most conspicuously : 


— Offered at 
“ Bacchante,” Cruise of H.M.S. Bacchante (1879-82), 
2 vols. 212 6] o 6 6 
Botticelli, drawings by, for Dante’ s Divina ‘Commedia, 
ed. by F. Lippman . ‘ ° ‘ ‘ ‘ 440] 200 
(net) 
Canova, Works in Sculpture and es 142 eXx- 
quisite plates . 612 0/ 1 0 o 
Catlin, Travels and Adventures ‘among the American 
Indians; 360 coloured engravings . 6 6 0} z 6-6 
Coesvelt, Gallery of Pictures ; go plates engraved by 
Joubert . 3 3 ©] o12 oO 
Goncourt, Edmond and Jules de, Letters, Et., 2 : vols. 112 0| 0 3 9 
Jephson, The Platform: its Rise and Progress, 2 vols. I10 0| 0 3 0 
(net 
Loftus, Lord Augustus, Diplomatic Reminiscences , 
(1862-79), 2 vols. . -| 112 0] o 2 6 
Markham, Clement R., Peruvian Bark, 550 pp. 8vo . | o 14 0| O I oO 
Ormerod, G., History of the County Palatine ~aanaaene 
3 vols., large paper . 30 0 Oo] 440 
Smalley, G. W., London Letters and some others, 2 ‘vols., " 
1130 pp. . , . ‘ ‘ , ° , -| 112 0] 0 4 0 
Mr. Grant’s list contains : 
Meynell, W., The Modern School of Art, 3 vols., ~~ 
quarto. 3 2 0| om 6 
Picturesque America, edited by W.C. Bry ant, 4 ‘vols., by 
quarto, with 800 engravings . 8 8 o| +t 6 6 
Nicholson, H. A., Manual of Zoology, with 555 en. 
gravings . ‘ o18 oj o 6 © 
Purves, J., The Iliad of Homer ‘ : ‘ ; 018 o|] o 2 6 
net 
Login, Lady, Siv John Login and iat Singh ‘ | Sy o| 020 
De Kock, Paul, Memoirs . ‘ ; 016 0} O 2 3 
net 
Bonwick, Pe"; Port Phillip Settlement S I o| 0 4 0 
Barker, GF. , Richard Busby, D.D., and West- 
minster ie” : I ro] o 3 6 
Bell, Mrs. wees Representative Painters 50 illustra. 
tions I 70 ©} O11: 6 
(net) 
From Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s list 
I take the following : 
Foster, J., Alumni Oxoniensis (1500-1886), 8 vols. 116 0| 5 0 o 
Hamerton, P. G., The Graphic Arts, folio, with S4 
illustrations , $4 6] 3 3 @ 
Long, G., Decline of the Roman Empire, 5 vols. 3:10 ©] O75 © 
Hipkins, AL J., Musical Instruments, with 50 plates i in 
colours 7°70! 310 Oo 
Balzac, La Comedie Humaine, 40 vols., with 280 plates 25 © 0/15 15 O 
net 
Wheatley, H. B., London, Past and Present, 3 vols. z “y ol naz 6 
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The most curious fact about all these books is that, without, I 
believe, an exception, they were severally received on all hands 
with unstinted praise, alike by the daily newspapers and by the 
weekly literary journals, This fact might be urged in favour of 
the theory that reviews have no influence on the sale of books, 
but I think that the true explanation is the one word “over- 
printing.” In the course of a few years the prices of many of 
these books will advance very considerably ; it is highly im- 
probable that any single one of them will be reprinted, and yet 
a goodly proportion of them are indispensable in their several 
ways. Take, for instance, that monument of industry and 
enterprise, Mr. Foster’s Alumni Oxoniensis. This is a book which 
no reference library, however small, should be without, and 
every time I consult it—and this I am constantly doing—I am 
amazed at its accuracy and comprehensive character. 

There are many causes which result in books being thrown 
on the “remainder” market: the usual one is perhaps over- 
printing. It is not, however, necessary to enter into the many 
causes, concerned as we are rather with the effects. It does not 
follow, of course, that because a book appears in the “ remainder ” 
market it is a financial failure—many, indeed, are very far 
from being so—although the inference is irresistible, and, in a 
general way, not far from the truth. I myself possess many 
books which have passed through the distressing pain of being 
“remaindered,” and I do not think that one of them is worth 
less now than when I purchased it. Several have trebled and 
quadrupled in value since they came into my possession, and all 
these happen to be books which I am constantly using! As a 
mere matter of speculation, therefore, the book-buyer might 
do a good deal worse than follow up the “remainder” market, 
eschewing all books which have only a temporary interest, 
such as travels, memoirs, reminiscences, scientific handbooks, 
and theology—above all, theology ! 

W. ROBERTS. 


“FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRE 
SPONDENT.” 


MANY men drift into literature from the top. The humble sub- 
editor’s desk comes later; the “markets,” the “shipping,” and 
the domestic flower-show. Their first effort is as a free-lance in 
a foreign country. They are on a continental holiday, it may be, 
with thoughts contemplating anything rather than journalism as 
a prospect of livelihood. Something striking happens in their 
vicinity—a statue of an emperor has to be unveiled, a famous 
explorer arrives, a prince has to be buried. Straightway they 
write off to the daily journal of their particular affection asking, 
“May I send you a telegram ?” and the astute manager, scenting 
a saving of travelling expenses, replies, “ Yes, only it must be 
short.” 

That was my experience, at all events, in the ante-chamber of 
journalism. I was five-and-twenty and at Wiesbaden, and save 
for occasional outbursts in a school magazine I had not seen a 
word of mine in print. A night’s journey away, at Worth, near 
Strassburg, the German Emperor was to unveil a monument to 
his illustrious father, a quarter of a century after that bloody day 
when North and South Germans had first stood shoulder to 
shoulder against the French. What simpler than that I should 
report it for a big London journal? I sent my letter asking 
permission, on the strength that I was “on the spot.” The 
permission came back in due course, linked with the proviso that 
the message must be short and must be sent to Fleet Street by 
way of Berlin. There was my mission, and with no more than 
an imperfect knowledge of German and the addresses of two 
Strassburg newspapers secreted in my breast pocket, I set forth 
from Wiesbaden at nine at night for the capital of Alsace. 

In the nature of things I could not but help arriving at Strass- 
burg next morning. It was 6 A.M.,and no one seemed astir— 
not even editors. I had the city to myself, and I do not think 
that fate has ever led me into a more dismal hole. It is nota 
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French city, for it has no elegance. It is not a German city, 
for it is not bright. It possesses the puritanical gloom of Geneva 
without its features of natural beauty. I wandered about feeling 
poignantly that I was in a place of exile, an impression not by any 
means removed later on when the inhabitants woke up. And at 
nine o’clock, upon my twentieth visit to one of the addresses 
secreted in my breast pocket, I found a live editor dressed and 
shaved and ready to talk. 

He listened patiently to my “pidgin” German. He must 
have gathered some fragment of my meaning, for he grasped 
me warmly by the hand, and informed me that I should do the 
same for him if ever he found himself under similar circumstances 
in London, and that I was “his journalistic brother.” He 
employed English about as execrable as my German, and he 
went on to inform me that there was not the least need for me 
to distress myself. ‘Let us see,” he said, and | will not attempt 
to reproduce his English, “the ceremony takes place to-morrow 
at ten o’clock. His Majesty’s speech will be telegraphed here at 
six-thirty, and you shall have a copy of his words.” “But 1 
want to see the unveiling myself,” I answered. He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘“ Really, one ceremony of that sort is much like 
another.” But the suggestion did not please me. I bowed 
myself out, and found myself with no hope left but the address 
of the rival Strassburg organ. I kept before me the advice 
given to his would-be brothers of the craft by the late George 
Steevens. He, too, it would seem, found himself pitchforked 
into foreign towns for reporting purposes on several occasions, 
knowing no soul, being on speaking terms with no soul but the 
ticket-collector, maybe, who took his ticket from him at the 
station. One editor out of the two whom he came prepared to 
look up generally turned up trumps. So it proved in my case. 
It was the Post, if I recollect rightly. And I do not hesitate to 
record his name with all gratitude. He took me to the chairman 
of the memorial committee—me, who had dropped into Strass- 
burg out of the clouds, with no credentials but my bare word. 
There I got my tickets to admit me on the battlefield of Worth. 
My friend of the Post gave me directions as to meeting him at 
the early special train next morning, and so we parted before 
II A.M., a good half of my work well done. 

But I was young and nervous. It seemed to me that no 
telegram could be sent off on the great day unless I had had a 
preliminary canter over the ground. So I took a noon train to 
Worth and cantered. The distance from Strassburg was not 
greater than, say, from Leatherhead to London, I never spent 
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a more melancholy half-day. No one was at Worth save a few 
discontented peasants. The statue of the Emperor Frederick, 
dominating the battlefield, and the hamlet of Froeschwiller in 
the distance, was swathed in bandages. So all hope of a pre- 
liminary description of the work of art was out of the question. I 
returned to Strassburg in time to see the arrival at the railway 
station of some of the princely guests come to take part in next 
day’s ceremony. I telegraphed these thrilling events to my 
paper, but have reason to believe that my telegram did not get 
in. It was a different matter next day. I was at Worth early 
with my friend from the Post. My ticket took me under the 
very shadow of the statue, still swathed. It is not my intention 
here to retell the particulars of a very interesting ceremony. All 
I will say is that I was so ignorant of continental journalistic 
methods that I had come without dress clothes. I wore the 
morning garb of the, let us say, legal Briton. I believe that his 
Majesty noticed the omission, and there I will leave the purely 
historical part of the day’s events. 

No, what I desire to labour here is, that a man with no 
experience, very little knowledge of the country, and no know- 
ledge of any of the people, may still go anywhere on the Conti- 
nent and send quite a reputable message. The Emperor made 
his speech, and save for a reference to “Our German sword” 
and one to “ My high lady mother,” I regret that I did not under- 
stand a word of it. After the Imperial persons were off the 
ground, my friend and I adjourned to Wéorth. Like most 
Germans of an intellectual order, it was a case of dinner first 
and telegraphing later. The large inn was crammed full of 
military persons—I do not think it could have been fuller on the 
day of the battle itself. And there we waited two good hours for 
a most indifferent meal, all my vivid impressions oozing out of 
my memory. At last, Heaven be praised, my friend took me to 
the post-office. It was likewise the chief baker of the town, I 
recollect. He gave me a transcript of the Emperor’s speech. 
But as his English was not much better than my German, I do 
not think I got ithe very cream of what his Majesty said. So 
with my notes and my recollections I retired into the baker's 
back-room, and there knocked out quite the most jejune little 
telegram any mortal paper has ever been fated to receive. The 
whole message was well under three hundred words, but it 
took three hours to write. I strewed the whole floor of that 
baker’s room with used-up telegraph forms. Certainly the sub- 
stance of my telegram was not worth such an expenditure of 
time. I got it written and telegraphed, however, and it 
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appeared in toto in the London journal next morning. Sol went 
back to Strassburg and dinner, and took the night mail later to 
Wiesbaden. 

That telegram was not paid for until twelve months later, 
though doubtless owing to my folly in not claiming for it. And 
then I received the price of my work, about £1 tos, in all. 
Against that I had to balance the cost of a return journey 
between Wiesbaden and Strassburg. My living at Strassburg 
included two days at the hotel, and one night. There was the 
cost of two journeys between Strassburg and Worth. There 
was dinner at Worth, and the big item of telegraphing three 
hundred words. There was one dinner to my friend the editor, 
not to speak of sundry “ bocks” in the course of those two days. 
In addition to this bulk of expenditure—quite fourteen pounds— 
there were the two sleepless nights in the train; there was the 
mental anguish of that early morning arrival in Strassburg, like 
the lady who came to look for Thomas a Becket in London ; 
there was the added anguish of hearing a great potentate 
talking hurriedly in an absolutely unintelligible language, and 
wondering how I should transfer the gist of it to paper. I 
reckon now that that anguish was at least worth five pounds, 
Then there were the hours spent over the concoction of that 
telegram. Alas, months spent later at a sub-editor’s desk have 
helped me to produce double that quantity of “stuff” in a third 
of the time. Properly paid, and so as to include expenses, I 
ought to have received thirty pounds for that telegram. As I 
have said, I received thirty shillings. What a glorious thing it 
is to be young! And how thankful we all ought to be that we 
can only be young once. 

Well, I was paid exactly a twelvemonth after the event. I 
suppose it was the sight of the postal-order which spurred me 
on to fresh endeavours. At any rate I wrote to the manager 
to say that I was going to Christiania on a visit, and that I should 
be very glad to “do” the return of the Nansen North Pole 
Expedition. He accepted with avidity, and really I do not 
wonder. The trip one way and another cannot have cost me 
under fifty pounds. When pay-day came—sooner this time, 
as | had grown more wide-awake in the ways of one of our 
greatest journals—I received a postal-order for twenty shillings, 
and in a corner two penny stamps neatly gummed. 


CHARLES BENHAM. 


OUR COMPANY DIRECTORS 


THE Education Bill, which, should it survive the ordeal of an 
autumn session, is to be the legislative chef-d’auvre of the year, may 
prove to be a very comprehensive measure, but we fear there are 
many untrained classes of society whom, with all its comprehen- 
siveness, it will hardly reach. For example, it may overlook the sad 
case of our company directors, nine-tenths of whom have had no 
education whatever for duties demanding the highest skill and 
judgment. For every expert among them there are at least a 
hundred unmitigated amateurs. At last this happy-go-lucky 
system begins to produce its natural results. Our joint-stock 
finance is threatened with as bad a breakdown as our War Offi 
suffered at the outset of the South African War. To judge tro 
the number of important companies now in a state of crisis or 
worse, there would seem to be a painful dearth both of conscience 
and capacity in nearly all grades of joint-stock administration, 
Shareholders have had one scandal after another sprung on them 
until in their wrath they must be almost driven to ask by what 
mysterious law of his being the up-to-date company director 
should so often be a mere adventurer or a charlatan and a 
bungler even at that. 

Readers of the National Review have Jess reason than most 
people to be startled by that announcement. They have not been 
without forewarning of the grave and portentous scandals that 
have come to light recently in the city. Articles like those on 
“Morganeering” (June 1901), and on “Stock-jobbing Companies” 
(February 1901), had a dramatic sequel in the financial catas- 
trophes which afterwards followed fast on each other’s heels— 
the Allsopp and Welsbach crises, and the ghastly exposures 
made by the Official Receiver as to the so-called Whitaker 
Wright fiascoes. 

The latter cases being in a sense sub judice, and not unlikely to 
have still more serious developments, we refrain of course from 
any criticism of their legal bearings. But we may without 
entering into any of the personal questions involved use them as 
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examples of a movement which threatens danger to the common- 
wealth. On previous occasions we have dealt with these financial 
scandals in their mere business aspects. We have treated them 
as issues between a certain class of financiers and their dupes. 
But the increasingly serious revelations of the same class that are 
being added week by week to the dismal record raise the question 
toa higher plane. They enlarge it into a national and even an 
imperial issue. There is now much more involved in it than the 
loss of a few millions in harebrained plunging, or the ruin of two 
or three thousand infatuated shareholders who would not be 
warned against stock-jobbing directors. 

The evil indicated in such wrecks as those of the London and 
Globe, the British-America Corporation, and the Standard 
Exploration Company has grown to national magnitude. No 
community however wealthy could long persist in such squander- 
ing of its resources without impairing its financial strength and 
vitality. The most moral people in the world would soon be 
corrupted to the core if financial practices of that sort were to be 
tolerated. The credit of an individual or of a class is not all that 
is being compromised. Far greater harm than that is being 
done to the finance and commerce of the country as a whole. 

Our joint-stock system has been on its trial for three-quarters 
of a century, and in that period it has passed through more than 
one severe crisis. It has developed many abuses and undergone 
not a few drastic purgations ; nevertheless, it does not seem to 
improve with age. Popular revolt and parliamentary tinkering 
have equally failed to make much impression on it. In scope and 
bulk it has grown enormously, but neither its intelligence nor its 
conscience has kept pace with its numerical increase. Honest 
and capable administration is as rare to-day as when the joint- 
stock system was in its infancy. 

The crying want of modern commerce is for joint-stock 
directors combining high character and practical experience. 
How scarce they are may be gathered from the very poor finan- 
cial results produced by our joint-stock companies, taken all 
round. Not only doa large proportion of them come to grief, 
but of those which remain solvent amazingly few ever become 
strong and healthy. How grave a consideration this is will be 
clearer to the reader when we remind him that at least three- 
fourths of the capital employed in our staple industries is now 
under joint-stock control. If our joint-stock companies do not 
flourish, neither can our staple industries, and if they languish the 
nation will soon be following their example. 

Bearing on that point here area few significant figures. In the 
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official list of the London Stock Exchange will be found the 
securities of about 850 commercial and industrial companies, 357 
of which, or rather more than 40 per cent., stand at a discount. In 
the “ Financial Land and Investment” group there are 148 dif- 
ferent securities, of which 87, or nearly 60 per cent., are at a dis- 
count. Among the 71 Financial Trusts we find 32 at a discount, 
or not far from one-half. Poor an exhibit as that may seem, it 
would have been a great deal worse a few years ago, for then 
hardly a single Financial Trust Security was within sight of par. 
From Breweries and Distilleries nothing very cheerful can be 
expected, but few will be prepared for anything so bad as the 
actual result. In a total of 353 quoted securities, 176, or almost 
exactly one-half, are at a discount. It is more surprising to find 
a still larger proportion of our Foreign Railway investments under 
par. Of the 214 officially quoted no less than 142, or almost 70 
per cent., are at a discount. 

That may seem about as low a standard of financial health as is 
consistent with solvency, but a lower depth still has been reached 
by our Tea and Coffee companies. Four-fifths of them, or in 
actual figures 41 out of 51, are under par, and some of them very 
much under it. Here, however, it is not a question of mere 
management. The shortcomings of tea company directors, what- 
ever they may be, have caused only half the mischief. The other 
half is laid at the door of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his serious increase of the tea duty. The only group exhibiting 
even a moderate degree of health is the Gas and Electric Light- 
ing. It contains 116 securities, of which only 24 are below par— 
less than a fifth. 

After the five-year boom which the iron and coal trades have 
enjoyed, securities of that class ought to be at liberal premiums, 
but “Iron, Coal, and Steel” shares are little better than their 
neighbours. Only about one-third of them are at or over par— 
namely, 24 out of 64. Shipping, too, has had a prolonged boom, 
but its beneficial effect on the market value of shipping shares 
and debentures has been disappointingly small. Among the 56 
officially quoted no less than 26 are under par. The Telegraph 
and Telephone group contains 51 different securities, of which all 
but 20 are at par or over—a comparatively respectable showing. 
The Tramway grouphas improved considerably since the adoption 
of electric traction, but its proportion of bad eggs is still as high 
as one-third. Of the 67 officially quoted 25 are under par. 
Waterworks are one of the old-fashioned groups which grand- 
motherly legislation has raised to a large extent above adminis- 
trative risks. Only a fourth of them, or 13 out of 51, have missed 
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the high premiums which are the ordinary rule here. Canals 
and Docks, however, have been less fortunate, 12 out of a total of 
31 being at a discount. 

In order to focus the foregoing instructive results we tabulate 
them below in three parallel columns, the first giving the number 
of companies in each group, the second the number of securities, 
and the third the number of securities at a discount : 


No. of No. of No. 


Companies. Securities. | under Par, 

1. Foreign Railways . . , ; 96 214 142 

2. Breweries and Distilleries . ‘ 175 353 176 

3. Commercial and Industrial . ‘ 499 850 357 

4. Canals, Docks, Waterworks, &c. . 32 81 25 

5. Financial Land and Investment . 93 148 87 

6. Financial Trusts . - ‘ ° 49 71 33 

7. Gas and Electric Lighting . . 40 116 24 

8. Iron, Coal, and Steel . ; ; 35 64 24 

g. Shipping ; : : , ; 31 56 26 

10. Tea and Coffee. ° . R 31 51 41 
11. Telegraphs and Telephones . , 26 51 20 
12. Tramway and Omnibus Companies 36 67 25 
1143 2122 980 


The above securities belong, as it were, to the middle register 
of our joint-stock finance. They occupy the broad zone between 
banks, insurance companies and home railways, which are 
supposed to be managed by experts, and mining wild cats which 
are the fere nature of finance. Industrial companies have not 
the wildness of the Kaffir circus, nor are they so tame as a well- 
conducted bank or insurance board. They hold a very indefinite 
and ambiguous position between the two. Their organisation 
is of the crudest and most haphazard sort. Nine-tenths of them 
have no acknowledgable pedigree. The public know little of 
their origin and their shareholders least of all. Where their 
directors come from, how they have been selected and what their 
qualifications may be are questions seldom raised. So long as 
they can pay dividends or offer plausible excuses for not paying 
them they are safe from inconvenient curiosity. ‘To the possible 
badness of their management there is no limit save the bankruptcy 
court, and it is a melancholy fact that shareholders often learn 
more in half an hour from a clear-headed Official Receiver than 
all their own combined wisdom could have discovered in twenty 
years, 

The British director of the period is the dodo of joint-stock 
finance, and the industrial director is the oddest variety of a 
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strange species. He appears to be born, bred, and brought up 
in an atmosphere of mystery qualified only by half-yearly meet- 
ings and occasional revolts of too sorely tried shareholders. He 
must surely be heaven-born, for he has no traceable earthly origin. 
No commercial city has a monopoly of his production. No 
public school or university lays itself out to train him. No 
organised profession receives him into its bosom and undertakes 
to be responsible for him. From first to last he is a waif in the 
community : often a very clever waif and admirably fitted for his 
nomadic life, but to the end of his days he remains a mere 
accident—a self-made fortuitous trustee for people to whom he 
is a Mere name. 

The natural history of the City knows many different kinds of 
directors—good, bad, and indifferent. The largest, and perhaps 
least mischievous, class are the tame cats, while the most select 
and, at the same time, most dangerous are the wild cats. The 
former are the nominees of promoters, or the understudies of 
financial magnates in the background. The latter generally 
combine the functions of promoter and managing director. 
They are the counterpart in finance to the actor-manager on the 
stage, but very few of them have the actor-manager’s luck. 
There has lately been before the public a sensational specimen 
of the wild-cat director. For tame cats one has only to glance 
at the directorate of the first industrial company that turns up. 

Allow the above 1143 companies an average of five directors 
a-piece, and we shall have nearlysix thousand men professing to act 
as trustees for others in the most onerous and responsible positions. 
In theory they are all experienced financiers, but in practice 
only a small minority of them can be. The majority have not 
had time or opportunity to learn the duties which they discharge 
with such indifferent success. Considering the scant training 
that the best of them have for their work, it is wonderful that 
they should succeed even as well as they do. That the great 
bulk of them, however, are amateurs is indisputable. It is proved 
not only by results, but in a variety of other ways. In the first 
place, by the very small number of men of outstanding ability to 
be found among them; in the second place, by the frequent 
demand there is for “emergency directors,” who have to be 
sought for outside the regular ranks ; thirdly, by the feeble way 
in which they flounder about in a difficulty ; and fourthly, by 
the eagerness with which they seek shelter from responsibility 
behind their legal advisers and scientific experts. They hate 
responsibility as heartily as any Cabinet Minister can. 

We have been careful to portray the British director of the 
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period as he actually is, in order to point more forcibly the con- 
trast between the ambiguity of his position and the ill-appreciated 
importance of the interests entrusted to him. Next to capable 
generals in the field, the British Empire has greatest need at the 
present moment of company directors equal to the gigantic task 
devolving on them. Compared with this task, which is nothing 
less than the financial and commercial building up of the Empire, 
there are few others to which the highest and best equipped 
intellects of the Empire may be more worthily devoted. 

Far be it from us to seem to disparage the so-called learned 
professions, but the social system of which they were the natural 
leaders is passing away and is already almost gone. The pro- 
longed and costly training which was assumed to be necessary 
for them is now even more urgently needed by classes of men for 
whose special education not the slightest provision has yet been 
made. Capable conscientious company directors are just now 
greater desiderata than clever parliamentary debaters, eloquent 
preachers, or ingenious pleaders at the bar. The talkers have 
had their day and the cry of the age is for workers, above all for 
working financiers. 

Can any one suppose that if the right sort of joint-stock 
financiers were as plentiful as they ought to be, nearly one half of 
our commercial and industrial securities—g80 out of 2122—would 
be standing at a discount? There is no imaginable kind of mis- 
fortune which, unaided by other causes, could have produced 
among them such a widespread blight. But other causes have 
undoubtedly operated, and they are not difficult to discover. The 
worst of them are indeed notorious. They are at present being 
forced on the attention of the world in a ghastly manner 
Flagrant examples of all the peculiar evils and abuses that beset 
joint-stock finance are in evidence almost daily. They are flaunted 
in the face of the nation wherever shareholders and directors 
meet. Winchester House and the Cannon Street Hotel echo 
them to each other, and official receivers at Carey Street hold 
grim inquest on them. 

Nor is it petty and insignificant companies only that have given 
birth to these scandals. Among the wrecks are to be counted 
concerns with millions of capital. And it is not mushroom up» 
starts alone that have come to grief. Businesses which had been 
handed down from father to son in ever-growing prosperity have 
had ruin and discredit brought on them by a few years of reckless 
extravagant financing. Of course in the general chaos the 
financial charlatan, the plunger, and the market-rigger have all 
been busy. Every conceivable kind of noxious adventurer has 
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been trying his hand at company management, and a single year 
of the toll he levies on stock shareholders might go a consider- 
able way towards the cost of the South African War. 

It is not suggested that the dishonest and inefficient directors 
should be held responsible for all these stupendous losses. Two 
other prominent figures in the financial world have to share the 
blame with them. The promoter is the original sinner with his 
mania for over-capitalisation, which the public are just beginning 
to discover to be bad finance as well as bad morals. And behind 
him lurks the company solicitor, often the real Mephistopheles of 
the drama. Three sets of confederates are needed to rope in the 
investing public thoroughly—promoters, solicitors, and directors 
all equally unscrupulous. They have to work into each other's 
hands in order to produce a perfect mousetrap. And it is the 
solicitor who is most dangerous because he does the fine work. 
It is generally he who steers when there is any sailing close to the 
wind to be done. 

If the present race of joint-stock directors are to be superseded 
by better qualified and more reliable men the existing system 
must be attacked as a whole. From the promoter to the liquidator 
everything needs to be overhauled and radically amended. Under 
the present system good directors cannot be looked for, because 
those who have the greatest interest in getting them have the 
smallest voice in their selection. At the outset the promoter has 
the right of appointment, and naturally he exercises it in his own 
interests. While he chooses to trouble himself about the company 
he will have a great deal more influence in its management than 
any score of shareholders. When he gets tired of it or is chucked 
out the nominees whom he leaves behind him may hold on to 
their seats for years. Unless they laugh too openly in their sleeves 
the stolid shareholders will re-elect them every time they are pro- 
posed. A directorship of a fairly prosperous company is an old 
age pension with a weekly or fortnightly lunch thrown in. 

The first step towards better joint-stock administration is to get 
rid of the promoter’s nominees. It is difficult to see how that 
can be done without getting rid of the promoter himself in his 
present irresponsible form. We might conceivably have com- 
pany promoters to whom the original selection of directors 
might be safely entrusted. They would, however, have to be 
raised to a much higher financial plane, say to the level of a first- 
class bank or insurance company. The mention of insurance 
companies suggests an analogy which might be very advantage- 
ously extended. It is well known that before they can begin 
business in the United Kingdom they must deposit £20,000 in 
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Consols with the Board of Trade as a guarantee fund. Such a 
guarantee is at least as much needed in the case of company 
promotion as of life assurance. If the amount were raised to 
£50,000 so much the better. It would shut out the tramp 
promoter all the more effectually and bring real capital and 
brains into the business. 

If it be difficult to see how the promoter is to be curbed or 
reformed or in some way rendered less harmful, much more so 
will it be to deal with the company solicitor. He cannot be 
treated like a financial adventurer or a guinea-pig, for he has the 
prestige of a learned and honourable profession behind him. 
Not only does he throw the mantle of his professional respect- 
ability over shady promoters and incapable directors, but he is a 
persistent and powerful obstacle to any genuine reform of our 
incoherent company laws. What lawyers asa class have done 
in Parliament and in the courts—on the bench as well as at the 
bar—to render the execution of these laws costly and ineffectual 
cannot be fittingly characterised without danger. What they 
have done in the City as bonnets to the trickiest kind of comp 
promoters is better left unsaid. Nor need we recall recent 
examples of the sleek dexterity with which they spread the net of 
voluntary liquidation when midnight burial becomes imperative, 
and throw dust in the eyes of hot-tempered mourners in danger 
of giving way to their feelings. 

Neither the greedy promoter nor the incompetent director 
would be a very dangerous character if he stood alone. Without 
his legal ally and accomplice he could do comparatively little 
harm. The average director takes no legal risks if he can avoid 
them, and he would never trifle with the law unless under legal 
advice. In this respect he has a marked advantage over the 
ordinary shareholder. He can have any kind of law to suit 
himself at the shareholder’s expense, while the shareholder who 
attempted to oppose him would have to pay for his own law in 
addition. This may help to explain why the legal decisions of 
our highest courts in joint-stock actions are so much more 
frequently in favour of promoters and directors than of share- 
holders. 

Our joint-stock laws are most forcibly and persistently pre- 
sented both to the bar and the bench from the promoter’s and 
the director’s point of view. That view seems to have become 
most deeply impressed on the legal profession. Possibly an 
unconscious professional bias grows up in favour of a very 
lucrative class of clients. At all events, very little bias is ever 
shown towards shareholders however badly they may have been 
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victimised. In saying this we express a sentiment of very wide- 
spread force in the City. Every City man has in his recollection 
unsuccessful attempts to enforce the rights of the public against 
promoters or directors, where his Majesty’s judges have taken 
much more elastic views of financial morality than a committee 
of the Stock Exchange or of the London Chamber of Commerce 
would have done in the same circumstances. 

Practical students of joint-stock abuses—many of them taught 
by painful experience—all agree in regarding the legal aspect of 
the subject as the most hopeless. Instead of gaily increasing, as 
they do now, the worst of these abuses might soon be stamped 
out if the Legislature and the courts of law were to address them- 
selves in real earnest to the task. But they have never done that 
yet, or if they have there is wonderfully little to show for it. Is 
the “Companies Act of 1900” a signal proof of reforming zeal ? 
Is it a noble result for Select Committees to have laboured over, 
we forget how many years, and both Houses of Parliament to 
have sat on for weeks as if it were to be a new financial decalogue ? 
The verdict of a City member upon it was, we fear, too true—“a 
milk-and-water scheme to start with, and any little spirit there 
was in it squeezed out by company solicitors and their friends in 
committee.” What is it doing for the cause of financial honesty 
in this Whitaker Wright affair, for instance ? Has it prevented 
the Public Prosecutor keeping his eyes shut for more than twelve 
months to facts on which in any other country judicial action 
would have been taken in as many days ? 

In Germany, when a company is wrecked by its directors, the 
next thing heard of it is that the managing director has gone to 
gaol. In London, when asimilar disaster happens, the next thing 
heard is that the directors have called a meeting of shareholders 
and blandly proposed to them to bury the whole concern. In 
two notorious cases within every one’s memory resolutions in 
favour of voluntary liquidation were actually adopted by the 
shareholders. But for once a court of law was kinder to 
them than they deserved. A judge, who has some inkling of 
commercial sentiment as well as of company law, granted orders 
for compulsory winding-up of two of the wrecks. Other judges 
might have refused, and in that case two of the most astounding 
object-lessons ever given in joint-stock jugglery would have been 
lost to the world. Had the revelations made by Official Receiver 
Barnes been offered by any private individual they would have 
been scouted as wildly extravagant and incredible. 

Wild-cat companies we have become pretty familiar with by 
this time, but the wild-cat directors of the sort that have broken 
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out in the past year or two are a novelty. Apparently the law 
does nut know what to make of them any more than the City does. 
They have yet to be classified and located in our joint-stock 
hierarchy. Fortunately there are few of them, and they are often 
in a hurry to clip their own claws. America offers a much more 
congenial soil to the wild-cat director than this played-out old 
country, and he already flourishes there. Our speciality is the 
tame-cat director, sometimes flippantly spoken of as the guinea- 
pig. Thanks to him many more of our joint-stock companies die 
of dry rot than of brain fever. 

Some specimens of the guinea-pig are so piquant that they would 
not be believed in a novel. They have to pass through Carey 
Street before they become credible. What occurred a few months 
ago in the public inquiry re Henry Lovibond and Son, Limited, in 
liquidation, may be as good an example as any other. The first 
director examined admitted frankly that Mr. Flanagan, the 
manager, had been too clever for him. The next said “he had 
exercised very little independent judgment and mainly relied on 
Mr. Flanagan, who had persuaded him to go on the board of the 
new company against his will.” The third director disarmed 
criticism by declaring himself “an absolute schoolboy in company 
matters.” “ He had learned more about the company’s affairs 
since they were in the hands of the Official Receiver than he ever 
knew before.” The capital of the company thus brilliantly 
directed was fully three-quarters of a million sterling ! 

It was possibly this sort of barnacle director that the Lord 
Chancellor had in his mind when he delivered his remarkable 
judgment in the Cory case (The Liquidator of the National Bank 
of Wales, Limited, v. Cory). A claim had been made against the 
defendant, a former director of the bank, on the ground of his 
having been “ guilty of misfeasance in paying dividends out of 
capital and in making improper advances to customers who were 
reputed to be insolvent.” Mr. Justice Wright, who first heard 
the case, gave judgment against the defendant and ordered him 
to pay £54,787 as damages. The Court of Appeal reversed Mr. 
Justice Wright’s order and allowed the appellant Cory his costs. 
The liquidatcr then appealed to the House of Lords and was 
worsted there also. 

There was no dispute as to the alleged acts of misfeasance 
having been committed. Two of Mr.Cory’s fellow directors had 
already undergone criminal punishment on account of them, 
but he disclaimed any knowledge of them and pleaded that he 
had been purposely kept in the dark. The issue in his case was 
thus narrowed down to the question whether or not he could be 
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held responsible for not knowing. Much to the surprise and dis- 
quietude of those who see what follies and irregularities are being 
daily perpetrated under our joint-stock laws, the Lord Chancellor 
gave unqualified protection to “know nothing” directors. He 
did not even distinguish between intentional and accidental igno- 
rance. The doctrine was laid down in the broadest terms that on 
a joint-stock board ignorance is not merely bliss but legal safety. 

How flagrant the Lord Chancellor would require directorial 
misfeasance to be before it becomes penal may be inferred from 
the following passage in his judgment: “ Dealing with the 
several heads of charges as they have been formulated in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Wright—namely, negligence, breaches 
of trust in respect of advances made contrary to said articles of 
association, and payment of dividends out of capital, I think 
each and all of them may be disposed of by the proposition that 
Mr. Cory was not himself conscious of any one of these things 
being done, and that unless he can be made responsible for not 
knowing these things, or as Mr. Fustice Wright put it, he is shown to 
have exhibited a complete neglect of the duties he had undertaken, the 
charges are not made out.” 

In absolving Mr. Cory from responsibility the Lord Chancellor 
has given company directors to understand that they may shut 
their eyes to almost any amount of misfeasance that may be 
going on around them and hold themselves legally safe. One 
director may have to go to gaol—as in this case actually 
happened—and his fellow director may go scot free on the elastic 
plea of ignorance! But mismanagement so bad as to be 
positively criminal should, we imagine, be difficult to conceal for 
years from a business man of even less than average shrewdness. 

The gigantic joint-stock juggle in which so much British 
money has been and is still being lost will soon have to be taken 
in hand by reformers of another type than the Lord Chancellor 
and the legal bowdlerisers of the “Companies Act, 1900.” Some- 
thing will have to be done to get practically trained directors for 
our joint-stock companies—the industrials in particular—who 
should also be able to give financial guarantees for their responsi- 
bility and independence. More efficient checks on mismanage- 
ment will have to be put in the hands of shareholders, and, above 
all, the law itself will have to keep a much more vigilant eye on 
the joint-stock jugglers who try to make a Monte Carlo of the 
Stock Exchange. 

W. R. LAWSON. 
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FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
DIPLOMATIST 


A FEDERAL CAPITAL (1864-66) 


I AM conscious that it may possibly seem idle to attempt to depict 
at length the well-known place which now became my home 
during four years, and where my hitherto somewhat aimless, dis- 
jointed life was to undergo so complete a change. Quite apart, 
however, from the many associations which afterwards endeared 
it to me, I may say that the impression made on me by its singular 
beauty when I first looked on the prospect from the windows of 
the “ Bernerhof,” grew upon me more and more each day 
instead of being worn away by habit. Berne is indeed, to my 
mind, the most picturesquely lovely—although, I must con- 
fess, likewise the dullest—capital I am acquainted with, and I 
have often wondered why the great army of tourists that invades 
Switzerland in the summer months passes so hurriedly through 
the Federal city, or altogether gives it the go-by. It never perhaps 
looks to such advantage as at the time it is least visited, in the 
bright cold of the winter season, when the snow lies several 
inches deep in its quaint old streets and squares, and as many 
feet over the whole country round it. Seen then from some point 
outside the town—the summit of the long, steep rise on the high 
road to Thun for instance—the effect it produces is so striking 
that lam tempted to try my hand at a slight sketch of it in its 
winter garb. 

Exactly opposite to us stands the town, raised high on its 
promontory above the deeply embanked river that divides us 
from it. The crowded gabled roofs and towers are thickly laden 
with speckless snow, in sharpest contrast with the grey, weather- 
stained walls of the buildings, and the brown pediment formed 
by the buttresses that support the Minster and the ancient 
arsenal, together with the quaint patrician houses of the Rue des 
Gentilshommes. Snow patches mark the little terraced gardens 
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of the horse-chestnut trees on the little platform behind the grand 
old church, cushions the parapets of the bridges, glistens on the 
balconies and over the doorways, carpets the long slope at our 
feet, and fills the bear-pit at the bottom of the hill, gladdening 
the hearts of its furry inmates. All around is a dazzling white 
and above a clear pale blue, while, in the chasm below us, the 
arrowy Aar runs swiftly past, its bright green current flecked 
with drifting ice, till, sweeping under the arch of the Nydeck 
bridge, it takes a sudden turn to the north, hugging the town as 
it flows, and all but encircling it in itsembrace. As we stand and 
note all this—counting, as it were, the windows in the long broken 
line of buildings that crowns the ridge, and looking down into 
the woodyards and breweries of the shabby, straggling suburb 
along the water’s edge—every detail of the picture stands out so 
clear and sharply cut that we cannot help comparing it to a huge 
Nuremberg toy, or, better still, to some gigantic piece of confec- 
tionery, all coated over with sugar, and rising from a pedestal of 
chocolate or gingerbread. But three o’clock strikes from the 
“ Zitglockenthurm” in the city over the way, the deep tones of 
the Minster following suit. Along the road, where we have 
lingered so long, the skaters come trooping down from the 
Egerimoosli pond of treacherous memory—a detachment of 
French cuirassiers is said to have broken through the ice and 
been drowned there in the old wars of the Revolution—and a 
couple of sledges glide merrily past with bells and jingling harness, 
crossed by a string of milk-carts and long leiterwagen laden with 
boozy peasants returning from market. It will soon be dark, so 
we too trudge down the hill, and, crossing the bridge, pass up 
the steep street, with its queer, stuffy little shops. The low, 
unsavoury arcades that line it are damp with melted snow and 
thronged with hulking Oberldnders and their black-bodiced, white- 
chemised womankind. Here it is bitterly cold and draughty, and 
we are glad to get back to our snug corner by the fire-place at 
home, where, alas! no letters or papers await us, for the passes 
are all snowed up, and for two days past the post from England 
has failed us. 

I was kindly greeted on my arrival at Berne by the third 
Secretary of Legation, Henry Dering,* who, with his young 
wife, occupied a gloomy but comfortableapartment in the Hallwyl 
house in the Gerechtigkeits Gasse. The next day I went out to 
Giimlingen to pay my respects to my new chief, Admiral Harris, 
who, with his family, spent his summers at a small country house 


* Now Sir Henry Dering, Bart., and H.M. Minister in Brazil. 
+ Admiral the Honourable Sir Edward Harris, K.C.B. 
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there belonging to the Tschanns—a quaint and very perfect 
specimen of the Swiss chateau, with an old-fashioned garden 
surrounded by orchards, and dating back to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. I have remained on terms of great friendship 
with the Harrises ever since, and a more amiable, kindlier family 
does not, I believe, exist. The Admiral is blessed with a number 
of daughters—blessed, I may say, in a perfectly literal sense, for 
they are as charming as they are numerous, though when I first 
knew them, Miss Harris (Conty Harris to her many friends) alone 
had attained the dignity of young ladyhood. I was so cordially 
received at Gimlingen that I was left in little doubt as to my billet 
at Berne being a good one as far as my relations with my chief 
and his family were concerned—no small matter, as those who 
have trod the paths of diplomacy well know. 

As for the chers collégues, 1 met most of them every day at 
dinner at the Bernerhof, but will reserve till later the little I 
have to say of them. These same chers collégues, taken en masse 
by the way, are, to my mind, one of the tribulations attached to 
diplomatic life. With certain brilliant exceptions of course, the 
average diplomatic small fry are persons of fewer social resources 
than pretensions, and I have always felt inclined to resent the 
claim they are apt to put forward toa closer intimacy, or camara- 
derie on the mere strength of their forming part of that sacred 
phalanx the Corps Diplomatique. This has been made worse of 
late years by the marked deterioration, notably in France, in the 
class from which the service is recruited, certain of the products 
of the nouvelles couches being what may well be called “ a caution.” 
At the same time there is no denying that the yearly increasing 
stress of serious work, and the solid acquirements now exacted 
of the junior diplomatist, have considerably raised his intellectual 
level, even though from a purely social point of view he may not 
be as pleasant and polished a trifler as he was in the good old 
easy-going days of my youth. 

The Bernerhof is an excellent, well-managed house in all 
respects, but I nevertheless looked out at once for a more private 
and less expensive habitation, and pitched upon some good 
rooms in the dépendance of the old Hotel du Faucon—the classical 
hostelry of Berne—where I made myself comfortable against the 
fast approaching winter. 

Berne, although the smallest and shabbiest of European 
capitals, is endowed with an imposing array of diplomatic 
missions. All the great Powers, and most of the lesser, are repre- 
sented there, and the Corps Diplomatique musters in sufficient 
numbers to make up of itself a fairly large society. This is 
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so far fortunate, there being scarcely any native social ingredients 
in the place. The majority of the ancient Bernese patrician 
houses are ruined or have greatly sunk in the worldly scale, and 
only a few of them are yet to be found in their old homes of 
the Rue des Gentilshommes, still chafing at the turn of events 
which finally drove their class from power half a century ago, 
and playing at a kind of mock Faubourg St. Germain which, 
unlike its noble prototype, in no way appeals to the imagination. 
A broken, battered oligarchy—what dignity and refinement they 
ever were graced with having faded out of their lives, and left them 
all but undistinguishable from the rugged mass of their fellow 
countrymen. Yet their forbears played no inglorious part in 
what might be termed the Venetian days of the Bernese Republic, 
not to mention the grand example they at all times gave of un- 
flinching fidelity to the foreign flags under which they served, 
while, as regards antiquity, some of them can vie with the 
oldest houses in Europe. Take the Hallwyls, for instance, who 
claim, with some foundation it is said, that a Habsburg served as 
page in their halls. A similar pretension, put forward by the 
Milinens, reminds me of a story told of a scion of that family 
who had entered the French diplomatic service, and was 
employed as a secretary at Frankfort, where he of course became 
acquainted with the late Count Rechberg, then presiding over 
the Federal Diet in his quality of Austrian Envoy. Milinen, who 
was a disagreeable, cantankerous fellow, had taken it into his head 
that Count Rechberg was not sufficiently civil to him, and 
accordingly tried one day to pick a quarrel while playing whist 
with him at the club. “Vous oubliez,” he said, “ Monsieur le 
Comte, que les ancétres de votre souverain ont servi un des 
miens.” “Vraiment!” replied Rechberg, scarcely looking up 
from his cards, “dans ce cas il faut convenir que votre ancétre a 
fait une bien mauvaise carriére.” 

With the exception of a few of the younger men, such as 
Edouard de Sinner, Victor de Tschann, and a Muralt or two, 
the patricans kept almost entirely aloof from us unfortunate 
diplomates ostensibly on the ground of our being accredited to 
a Government they ignored, but in reality, I believe, from feel- 
ings in which a lingering sense of ancestral pride mingled with 
an almost Eastern horror of allowing any stranger an insight 
into their decayed homes and narrow, penurious style of life. 
The only hospitality they dispensed took the form of a couple of 
subscription balls given during the winter at the old hotel of 
the Pfistern or Boulangers, to which all the Diplomatic Body 
were invited as guests, The old-fashioned dresses and 
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somewhat provincial air of these Bernese aristocrats would 
alone have made these entertainments remarkable, but the 
crowning feature was a band composed of ancient female 
fiddlers, led by a weird old witch of the name of Marti, who, 
with her company, looked like Hecate conducting an orchestra 
of Fates disguised in Oberland costume. Another characteristic 
detail of these revels of the Bernese upper ten was the crowd of 
serving-girls waiting outside for their respective Herrschaften 
with huge lanterns, emblazoned with the family coats-of-arms, 
which they carried in state before them on their way home. 
The ancient hostelry of the Pfistern, where these dances were 
given, had formerly been the Abbaye des Boulangers, or Hall of 
the Bakers’ Guild. These guilds were still kept up to a certain 
extent, the patricians themselves belonging to some of them, and 
likewise forming a corporation of their own known as the Abbaye 
des Gentilshommes. As such, in their capacity of Bourgeois de Berne 
they owned in common considerable tracts of wood and other 
land all round the federal city, and were thereby entitled, besides 
other advantages, to so much fuel for their private consumption 
out of the corporation forests. Of their former opulence the 
old guilds still preserved a certain number of fine old tankards and 
other silver plate; but only a tithe of the great stores of valuables 
which, on that fatal day of April 1798 when the French general 
Brune occupied Berne with his sans culotte forces, had all to be 
brought by their owners into the market-place, whence, together 
with the treasury of the Bernese State, they were taken to re- 
plenish the French Republican coffers. 

The unsociability of the natives led to our being thrown on 
our own resources, and brought about a greater intimacy in a 
certain small set of colleagues which has left me many pleasant 
recollections, The French Embassy ranked first in every way. 
Old Marquis Turgot, grandson of the Minister of Louis XVI, 
was the Ambassador, having been transferred to this quiet place 
after his misadventure at Madrid, where the American Minister, 
a bully of the name of Soulé, had forced a duel upon him in 
which he was severely wounded in the leg, the late Lord Howden 
acting as second to his French colleague. Maimed for life, the 
poor old fellow had few pleasures left beyond those of the table, 
and he and his stout cheery Marquise, a daughter of Mouton, 
Comte Lobau, of Napoleonic fame, kept open house for us all 
in a style far removed from the frugality sometimes observable 
in French houses. Vicomte Siméon, the Second Secretary of the 
Embassy, and his remarkably handsome wife were another most 
hospitable couple and almost outvied their chiefs in entertaining. 
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Private theatricals have always been one of the favourite diver- 
sions among diflomates at Berne, and Siméon was the life and 
soul of these. Although without very great natural gifts in this 
direction—his acting rather reminded one of the cabotinage of 
French provincial theatres—he was a capital stage-manager, and 
would have made his fortune as such touring about dans les départe- 
ments. “Floridor,” as his colleague and my old Baden friend 
Reinach, now First Secretary at Berne, had nicknamed him, at 
once incorporated me in his troupe, and the first winter I spent 
at Berne was enlivened by a series of performances given in a 
large room we hired at the old Faucon Inn. And very successful 
these plays were, thanks principally to the remarkable talent of 
Madame de Bresson, wife of another of the French secretaries, and 
daughter of that notorious duellist, the Marquis du Hallay, who, 
in his old age, became the recognised umpire in the more deli- 
cate “affairs of honour” that took place in France. With the 
exception of my little Russian sister-in-law, Charlotte de Bresson 
was the most gifted amateur actress I ever came across, and in 
pathetic parts, in which she excelled, had a power of moving an 
audience such as I have seldom seen surpassed on the real stage. 
We acted that winter Ja Famille Lambert, le Pour et le Contre, Une 
Tasse de Thé, le Piano de Berthe, and other well-known pieces of 
the day, besides a screaming Palais Royal farce or two, and cer- 
tainly gained great applause, whether well-deserved or not is 
another affair. All this threw me a great deal into the intimacy 
of the Siméon ménage who afforded a curious psychological study. 
Siméon and his truly beautiful wife, although at bottom enter- 
taining a real regard for each other, seemed deliberately to have 
agreed to disagree, and their constant bickerings on questions of 
relatively little importance led in the end to much unhappiness 
and to a final separation. It was a singularly sad instance of the 
evils of incompatibility of temper. Madame Siméon, when they 
married, was a widow with a very considerable jointure, and 
belonged to one of the strait-laced families still to be met with 
among the higher French bourgeoisie. General Fleury, who enjoyed 
such favour under the Second Empire, was a first cousin of hers,and 
she was also in some way connected with the Seilli¢res. Although 
thus linked with the brilliant and somewhat lax society of the 
Tuileries, poor Eugénie Siméon—as beautiful in her way as that 
other Imperial Eugénie who then reigned on high—unflinchingly 
followed the straight, but narrow path she had set herself, and 
would, I believe, have ended in a convent had she not been struck 
down in her prime by a cruel and lingering complaint. 

The winter and early spring of 1865 passed away eventlessly 
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as far as I was concerned, and at the end of March I went 
on four months’ leave, of which I spent the greater part in 
Paris—at this time of year, and this most splendid epoch of the 
Napoleonic régime, more dazzling than I have ever known it 
before or since. Thanks to my acquaintance with the Metternichs 
I saw a good deal of that much-criticised coterie, known under 
the sobriquet of cocodés and cocodettes, of which my vivacious and 
spirituelle friend, Princesse Pauline, was the ruling genius. 
Assuredly the very quintessence of smartness—or what in those 
days was termed “chic ’’—it scarcely deserved the strictures that 
were passed upon it, and was merely a set of light-hearted people 
who made pleasure and amusement the main pursuit of their lives. 
If anything, they may perhaps be charged with having given the 
first impulse to that extravagance in all things appertaining to 
dress which marks the latter half of the century; for these were 
the days that ushered in the despotism of the great Worth, and 
led to a refinement in ladies’ clothes such as had not been seen 
since the first Empire, or, in a less degree, the Regency in 
England. However this may be, there was much that was 
seductive about this joyous insouciant society—heedless of the 
morrow and bent solely on the flitting fancy of the hour—even 
though the part it played is best to be described in the cynical 
saying of one who had fully contributed his share to the great 
crash that was to follow so soon: “C’est égal! Nous nous 
sommes tout de méme joliment bien amusés !” 

Living, though only for the time, with the inner circle of this 
clique—in it and yet not of it—I probably saw it at its best. The 
famous Lundis de l'Impératrice, the sumptuous fétes given at the 
Hotel Seilli¢re, at the Galliffets, at the d’Henins, the races at 
Longchamp and at Chantilly—at all these I was present and 
thoroughly enjoyed myself, having my full fling of Paris life at 
its most brilliant period. Of ceurse I most frequented the 
Metternich salon, where, among others, one generally met those 
two distinguished representatives of Prussian diplomacy, Prince 
Reuss and Paul Hatzfeldt,* the latter but recently wedded to a 
lovely little American lady—the still lovelier Comtesse Mélanie 
Pourtalés, the Sagans and Galliffets, and, added to these, a 
sprinkling of well-known political or literary characters such as 
the Orleanist frondeur, Edmond de Lafayette, or that intimate of 
the Tuileries Bacciocchi, Prosper Merimée, and an artist or two, 
for the hostess was far too clever and accomplished not to seek 
to leaven her brilliant entourage with elements that kept her in 


* The late Count Hatzfeldt Wildenburg, so many years a German 
ambassador in London. 
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touch with the wit and intellect which have ever abounded in the 
most fascinating of capitals. One night I went with a small 
party to her box at the opera—the old house in the Rue Lepe- 
letier—to hear the dress rehearsal of Africaine. It was a grand 
function, the house being crowded from top to bottom with the 
élite of the Paris world. There was a deal of applause—of the 
kind which, with other matters, they manage so well in France— 
but, altogether, the music seemed to fall flat, and was decidedly 
drawn out and wearisome, for we did not get away till near two 
o'clock, more than satiated with close upon six hours of the 
Meyerbeerian strains. The tenor, Naudin, sang the fine air, 
“O Paradis, sorti de l’onde,” with great effect, and the final love 
duet—a feeble copy of that in the Huguenots—together with the 
clap-trap phrase of all the stringed instruments in unison, made 
some impression, but the music sounded on the whole laboured 
and lacking in inspiration, and as the spiteful Rossini, who was 
extremely jealous of the composer, said of it—was redolent of 
the lamp-oil of the night-watches (sentait I’huile de lampe). How- 
ever this may be, it is certain that now, with the exception of 
some portions of the Huguenots—by far his finest effort—our 
highly trained modern audiences scarcely tolerate Meyerbeer’s 
compositions, and still less—save the immortal Barbiere, and 
perhaps Guillaume Tell—those of his predecessor the’ Swan of 
Pesaro. But in nothing more than in music, perhaps, does taste 
unconsciously undergo so thorough a transformation; and 
speaking of Princesse Metternich, in connection with first 
performances at the Paris Opera House, what better proof can 
be afforded of this than the disastrous failure a year or two later 
of her attempt to introduce Wagner to the French public ? Who 
that witnessed that failure—making due allowance for the political 
feeling that lay at bottom of it—could have foreseen the enthu- 
siasm now evoked in France by the works of Wagner? That 
Princesse Pauline should have lived to see so complete a 
reversal may well be not the least curious or gratifying of her 
varied experiences. 

Among my recollections of what I might term my temporary 
affiliation to the cocodés set, I would mention going with a 
large gathering of these pleasant, frolicsome folk, on several 
drags—which just then were coming into fashion at Paris—to 
St. Germain en Laye. We started from the Seilli¢re house— 
Sagan driving one of the coaches, while another was committed 
to the care of that queer creature, the Marquis Omer Talon, well 
known in English racing circles, but whose acquaintance I then 
made for the first time. When Talon came into the room to 
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inform the ladies that the coaches were ready, I made sure by his 
rig that he was Sagan’s English stud-groom, and was much 
scandalised at first by his familiar manner towards the smart 
lady, whoever she was, who occupied the box-seat by him. His 
one aim in life was to be taken for a Newmarket trainer, and his 
horsey get-up and utterly h-less language, certainly went a long 
way towards fostering the illusion. On this occasion we dined 
sumptuously at the Pavilion Henri Quatre, and had afterwards 
an impromptu dance, finishing with a somewhat lively quadrille, 
which gave occasion to some scandalous remarks in a paper then 
edited by Aurelien Scholl. There was a great row over the 
whole affair, which ended in M. Scholl being made to apologise 
and eat his words. I remained in Paris till after the memorable 
race for the Grand Prix, which fell to the only French winner of 
the Derby, Gladiateur, and I well remember the wild enthusiasm 
of the vast, well-dressed crowd that thronged the course when 
the gallant animal passed the post an easy victor. Trafalgar and 
Waterloo—not to speak of Cressy and Agincourt—were avenged 
for the time by this double achievement. He certainly was a 
wonderful horse, and struck even me, who do not pretend to any 
deep knowledge of the points of a racer, by his magnificent frame 
and the length of his stride, his gallop seeming scarcely more 
than a long, swinging canter. 

Not long after this I returned to my post, and then began 
fully to realise its charms as a summer residence. Let alone the 
splendid scenery within easy reach of it at Thun, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, and all that well-known region, then studded with 
snug unpretentious inns instead of the huge caravansaries with 
which limited liability hotel companies have since defaced some 
of the most lovely spots on earth, the immediate neighbourhood 
of Berne itself is full of beauty and variety, and many were the 
delightful walks and picnics J can bring to mind in the recesses 
of the grand old Bremgarten woods, on the heights of the Gurten, 
or where, near Reichenbach, the hurrying, ever-winding Aar 
makes a great loop through the forest, in front of a queer little 
high-roofed Swiss chateau, with a simple country inn, famous 
for its matelotes and other breakfast fare, adjoining it. In August 
I made a short trip to Geneva and Chamouny, with my 
particular friends the Belgian secretary, Baron Greindl and his 
wife, and a good-natured French attaché of the name of Rampin. 
[have preserved a very vivid impression of this tour, for I then 
for the first time became acquainted with the full grandeur of 
Alpine scenery, though unfortunately prevented by an uncon- 
querable tendency to vertige from attempting anything like real 
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mountaineering. There is much pleasure, nevertheless, to be 
had in some of the less difficult excursions, or in walking over 
the many beautiful passes, and a light-weight, with a serviceable 
pair of legs, ought, as I did, to get a great deal of enjoy- 
ment out of these, without aspiring to scale impossible peaks, 
and aiguilles. But, at the time I speak of, Alpine climbing had 
not attained its later development, and was more or less confined 
to the daring exploits of the earliest masters of the art, such as 
Whymper, poor Hudson, and a few others. Since then, it has 
been made comparatively easy, and reduced, as it were, to an 
exact science. It assuredly is a noble form of sport, and calls 
forth all the best qualities and energies in those who have the 
requisite physical gifts to indulge in it. 

And this reminds me that the catastrophe on the Matterhorn, 
which had occurred very shortly before, must be put down to 
the imprudence of the veteran Hudson in allowing an inexperi- 
enced youth like Hadow to join in the perilous attempt ona peak 
which till then had baffled the most highly trained climbers, in- 
cluding Professor Tyndall himself. I well remember the news 
of this fearful castrephe, which is almost unique in the annals of 
Alpine adventure, reaching Berne on the afternoon of July 17. 
Indeed, the beautiful solemn mountains were cruelly exacting 
during that summer season of 1865. Only a few weeks earlier 
this, on June 21, Alice Arbuthnot had been killed by lightning 
on the Schilthorn while on her wedding tour. I was still in 
England at the time, and only two days before had been at a 
dance at her parents’ house in Portman Square—the last occa- 
sion on which I saw George Rivers * and his wife, who survived 
the shock of the loss of their favourite daughter but a few months 
—dying within two days of each other. On my return to Berne 
I naturally undertook the superintendence of the arrangements 
the poor thing’s husband and family wished made for her grave 
in the Montbijou Cemetery at Berne, and for the erection of a 
memorial cross on the very spot where she had been killed. 
Major Arbuthnot came out from England for the removal of the 
remains from their temporary resting-place, and he gave me a very 
minute account of the appalling event. The Schilthorn, not far 
from gooo feet high, and very easy of ascent, * 1s the first moun- 
tain the young couple attempted to go up. They started 
from the inn at Mirren on a splendid, cloudless day, taking with 
them a guide and a few provisions, When they had reached a 
point a few hundred feet from the summit, just short of the steep 


* The fourth Lord Rivers, married to the eldest daughter of the first Earl 
Granville. 
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crowning snow ridge, Arbuthnot, noting signs of fatigue in his 
wife, advised her not to go any further, and installed her in a 
safe place on a slab of rock forming a natural bench (afterwards 
brought down and placed on the grave at Berne),* cautioning 
her not to stir while he was away from her. His object in going 
up higher, so he explained to me, was to practise sliding down 
the snow-slope with the help of his alpenstock after the fashion 
of the guides. He had climbed, he reckoned, for scarcely more 
than a quarter of an hour after leaving his wife, when the sky 
became suddenly overcast with a lurid pall of cloud. The guide 
exclaimed : “ Monsieur, il va faire mauvais temps, il faut des- 
cendre,” and, at once turning, slid down the mountain side with 
all speed. Arbuthnot had just followed his example when a 
scorching, blinding flash, and a terrific clap of thunder proved 
he was in for one of the sudden, violent storms so common at 
those altitudes. He hurried down as fast as he could, and, on 
nearing the bottom of the slope, saw the guide, who had preceded 
him, throw up his hands with a gesture of dismay. He found 
his wife exactly in the position in which he had left her; only, 
instead of being seated upright, she was lying back, but other- 
wise quite undisturbed. The small pork-pie hat she had worn lay 
at her feet with its crown burnt out, the metal brooch at her 
throat was twisted and blackened, and on her forehead there 
was a slight mark, as of a burn, which alone showed where the 
fluid had entered and struck her down. No change whatever in 
the charming, placid countenance, not the slightest contraction 
of the limbs—a release, in short, absolutely perfect in its sudden- 
ness. It is difficult to imagine a more agonising wait than that 
of the unfortunate husband keeping watch by her for hours in 
the mountain solitude while the guide hurried to Mirren 
and returned thence with assistance to bear her down. After 
such an experience it would seem barely possible to face life 
again. Yet,a few years afterwards, Arbuthnot was married again 
to one of the Moncreiffes, and, losing her too after a couple of 
years, took unto himself a third wife. 

To go back, after this digression, to my trip to Chamouny, we 
returned from thence, mostly on foot over the lovely pass of the 
Téte Noire, to Martigny, going on the next day to the charming 
“Beau Rivage” hotel at Ouchy, and from there back to Berne. 
It was altogether a delightful excursion. Greindl—who, since 
then, has made for himself a considerable name in the service 
of his country, and was the right hand of King Leopold in that 
bold conception of his, the Congo Free State—was a most 

* T have a paper-weight made of a fragment of this rock. 
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interesting companion. His information on a variety of sub- 
jects is remarkable, while, unlike some of his countrymen, he 
is, besides, very light in hand and the best of company. I sawa 
great deal of him and profited much by his society. His desire 
to improve himself was insatiable, and time hanging heavily 
on his hands at Berne, he took to learning Arabic, having fished 
out a distinguished Orientalist, Sprenger, the author of a 
standard life of Mahomet, who was then living in retirement in 
one of the suburbs of the Federal City. For a month or two 
Greindl induced me to join him in this study, but I did not take 
to it kindly, and soon had to give it up, all my thoughts and 
spare time being then occupied with some very serious family 
differences in which, unfortunately, I could not avoid being 
mixed up. 

After the great interest and excitement of my Greek ex- 
periences, Swiss affairs and politics necessarily seemed rather 
tame, and what work I had to do—mostly confined to commercial 
or financial reports—was not of an absorbing character. Never- 
theless, in many respects, Switzerland affords excellent opportu- 
nities to the political student. It is a perfect microcosm in itself, 
and some of the most interesting political problems and questions 
that occupy the world :—centralisation as opposed to Federalism 
or Home Rule ; the division between local and central powers ; 
the relations between Church and State ; the antagonism born of 
differences of religion or race—are to be seen there within so 
small a compass that they lend themselves to much more careful 
examination than when studied on more extensive fields. During 
my two sojourns at Berne—for I was to return there a good many 
years afterwards as Minister Resident—the centralising move- 
ment—or attempt at finally transforming the Swiss Staatenbund 
into a Bundesstaat—was in full force under the auspices of the 
Radical party who controlled most of the Cantonal Governments. 
The rights and attributions of the cantons had already been 
much narrowed down, and the final transference of all power 
from them to the Confederation appeared to be only a question 
of time. The sturdy Conservative instincts of the Swiss people 
have since then somewhat arrested this movement, and the Swiss 
seem indeed now to be in doubt as to their country gaining 
strength and vitality by a process of unification. It may well be 
questioned, in an organisation like that of Switzerland, where the 
question of nationalities—two of them, the French and German, 
differing essentially in many important points—plays so consider- 
able a part, whether the elastic ties of a truly Federal union might 
not prove stronger and more durable than the outwardly more 
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vigorous mechanism of an Etat unitaire in Federal disguise. The 
risk of disaffection on the part of the French cantons—in many 
respects the most advanced and highly cultured—has been 
increased by the greater weight given to the already prepondera- 
ting German cantons by the triumph of Germany over France. 
However sincerely attached to their national independence, 
these two divisions of the Swiss people respectively gravitate 
towards, and are necessarily influenced by, the great cognate 
Powers that adjoin them. An excessive centralisation that should 
mostly profit the Germanic majority might therefore create 
serious dangers for the Federal union. On similar grounds a 
religious persecution, such as was at one time attempted by the 
Bernese and Genevese Governments, in imitation of the Cultur- 
kampf in Germany might, if persisted in, have led to disastrous 
results. 

But disquisitions like the above may perhaps seem out of place 
in this slight and sketchy record of my past experiences. I have 
indulged in them partly to free myself from the suspicion of not 
having taken au sérieux my duties as a diplomatic observer, and 
partly also to lead to a few words concerning the men in whose 
hands was placed the management of all these complex and 
ticklish questions. The Federal Council, or Executive of the 
Confederation, are in themselves an interesting study, and I cannot, 
I think, describe them better than by quoting the words I used in 
one of my despatches from Berne during my second residence 
there : 

The Federal Council [I wrote] composed of middle-class men of rough 
habits and exterior, have to deal with such minute and intricate affairs that 
they might, I venture to think, be aptly described as a Government of watch- 
makers. As in the characteristic industry of their country, their attention is 
unremittingly engaged by the most delicate mechanism of Government ; by 
the wheels within wheels of Federal or Cantonal attributes and prerogatives ; 
by the most careful balancing of relations between contending sects and 
churches; by endeavours to preserve the counterpoise between two—not to 
say three—nationalities which recent events outside Switzerland have ren- 
dered somewhat antagonistic. Each and all of these subjects being further 
complicated by those questions of persons or of small coteries which play so 
great a part in the miniature politics of the country. Their task is thus 


essentially one of patience and circumspection, of constant vigilance and 
careful supervision.* 


* My very excellent friend, the late Sir Francis Ottiwell Adams, did me 
the honour of embodying the whole of this passage, almost verbatim, in his 
valuable work entitled The Swiss Confederation (Macmillan & Co., 1899). At 
p. 64 he says: “ A diplomatist who knew them (the Federal Council) well and 
appreciated their good qualities, aptly remarked that they reminded him of 
a characteristic industry of their own country—of watchmaking.” And he 
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And marvellously well they acquit themselves of it. These 
plain, unassuming men—taken mostly from the ranks of the 
lesser bourgeoisie * and therefore very correct exponents of the 
views and feelings of the better educated mass of their country- 
men—bring to their arduous duties a remarkable degree of tact 
and sagacity, and form an executive as able and efficient as any I 
have seen at work in the many countries I have resided in. Nor 
should it be forgotten that, in accepting office, most of these 
capable administrators exchange remunerative employment in 
their respective cantons for an official salary not exceeding the 
modest figure of 12,000 francs (£480) per annum ; the President 
of the Confederation, who is chosen from amongst them for the 
term of one year, himself not receiving more than 13,500 francs 
(£540). On the other hand, in devoting themselves to the public 
service, they are assured of a long lease of power, for, unlike 
other executives under a -Parliamentary system, the Federal 
Council practically constitute a permanent Cabinet entirely 
independent of party claims, and are not displaced at will by a 
shifting majority in the Legislature. Being thus outside the 
range of Parliamentary strife, the Council frequently contains 
men of widely divergent views, who none the less work har- 
moniously together for the common good. These arrangements, 
which secure to the country for a long period (some of the Federal 
Councillors have held office for over twenty years) the continuous 
services of a set of thoroughly trained and experienced officials 
cannot, it seems to me, be too highly commended. At any rate 
they admirably suit the peculiar requirements of the Swiss people 
whom they provide, at trifling cost, with a thoroughly competent 
and at the same time independent administration. 

The high character and integrity of the Federal Councillors 
have indeed never been called in question, and in this respect 
they may challenge comparison with governing bodies in other 
democracies. Only on one occasion, as far as I know, has the 
slightest aspersion been cast on any of their number, and in that 
instance the person concerned—the able but unprincipled 
Staempfli—had ceased for some years to form part of the Council. 
Certainly his attitude in the affair of the Alabama claims was 
suspiciously strange and had very disastrous results for us. 
Unfortunately our representative in Switzerland at that time 


then goes on to transcribe the entire passage without any inverted commas to 
mark it as a quotation. A singular, however friendly, instance of the crib 
unacknowledged. 

* There are of course exceptions to this. M. Bavier of the Grisons, 
M. Fornerod of Vaud, and M. Hammer of Argovie are instances of men of 
good means and position in their respective cantons. 
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was partly answerable for the mischief done. The story is, I 
believe, not generally known. When Geneva had been selected 
as the place where the arbitrators were to meet, and it 
became necessary to decide who was to represent Switzerland 
on the Tribunal, the American Minister at Berne called one 
day on his British colleague to consult him in a friendly way as 
to who, in his opinion, would be a suitable person for the purpose. 
At the same time he suggested, as from himself, that Professor 
Konig, of the University of Berne—an authority of the first rank 
in matters of international law—would, to his mind, be an excellent 
selection. He knew, he added, that the Professor was desirous 
of the appointment, and if the representative of England would 
join in recommending him he would no doubt be chosen. K6nig 
—of whom I afterwards saw a good deal—was remarkably well 
affected towards England, besides being standing legal adviser to 
our Legation. Like some of his countrymen, however, he was a 
man of rough, abrupt manners, and had succeeded in ruffling the 
susceptibilities of her Majesty’s Minister by treating him with less 
ceremony than that worthy, but somewhat touchy, personage 
deemed to be his due. The friendly Professor happened thus to 
be in the Minister’s black books. Instead, therefore, of simply 
acquiescing in the unexpectedly advantageous proposal made to 
him by his American colleague (he need not have moved at all in 
the matter himself) our representative assumed a lofty tone and 
said that he considered it was not for her Majesty’s Minister to 
offer any opinion respecting the choice to be made. The American 
Minister, thus rebuffed, abandoned all thought of recommending 
K6nig and gave his support to Staempfli instead ; the result being 
' that on points where even the American arbitrator sided with us, 
the Swiss went dead against us and showed us throughout the 
most uncompromising hostility. In fact, in the opinion of those 
best acquainted with the inner history of the affair, this blunder 
of our representative, by bringing about the appointment of the 
corrupt and hostile Staempfli, led, in some degree, to the award 
given against us to the tune of three millions sterling. 

I need scarcely say that the worthy Federals, with all their 
intrinsic merits, did not shine in society. They led retiring, hard- 
working lives, in very modest surroundings, and there was a story 
of some diplomatist who was leaving a card on the President at 
his private abode, being admitted by a lady with her sleeves 
tucked up and her arms covered with soap-suds, Madame la 
Présidente having come straight from the family wash-tub to answer 
the bell. The only occasion for social intercourse between the 
members of the Government and ourselves was the annual diner 
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Fédéral, for which the President receives a special allowance, and 
which used to be given by rotation at one or other of the principal 
hotels of the town. To this the Corps Diplomatique, as well as all 
the higher Federal and Cantonal functionaries were bidden. It was 
a huge and sumptuous entertainment—the Council doing them- 
selves and their guests right well in the matter of food and drink. 
We made it a rule to take our leave as soon as possible after the 
dinner, which was interminable; but our hosts kept up the 
festivity till well into the small hours, and one foggy night 
a certain member of the Council was reported to have come 
to grief walking home, and found his way into a ditch, 
whence he was extricated by passers-by in the early morning, 
These hard-headed Switzers, although habitually abstemious 
enough, are formidable topers on occasion. The most perfect 
presentment of a Teutonic Bacchus or Gambrinus I ever 
came across was old Schiessl, the Secretary of the Federal 
Council—practically a permanent Under-Secretary of State—an 
admirable official, but a tun of a man, with a perpetual Alpenglihn 
on his fat, jovial face, and withal of a Rabelaisian wit and 
humotr. 

I spent most of the autumn and winter of this year at Berne, 
where I remember we had capital skating on some flooded 
meadows by the banks of the Aar, just below the Bernerhof. 
Time sped away pleasantly enough in the sleepy, but sociable, 
Federal city. 

HORACE RUMBOLD, 


GREATER BRITAIN 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


THE tenth and last sitting of the Colonial Conference was held 
on the afternoon of August 11 at the Colonial Office, Mr. Cham- 
berlain presiding. Though no official summary of the decisions 
reached has as yet been published, the general results of the 
Conference are matter of common knowledge, and an official 
record of the resolutions passed, though not of the proceedings, 
is shortly to be issued. It would seem that the Colonial 
Premiers object to publicity, possibly, as has been suggested, 
because their position is in some cases uncertain in their various 
states, and because they fear that unscrupulous party rivals 
would strive to distort their representations and make political 
capital out of them. This is a peril not by any means new to 
imperial policy, which has ever suffered from the timidity of 
statesmen dependent upon the voice of a wayward electorate. 
The general results of the Conference may be summed up as 


follows. Resolutions of a non-committal nature were passed in 
favour of: 


(1) Preferential treatment of British commerce by the Colonies. 
(2) Increased contributions from the Colonies to the Navy. 


(3) Organisation of the land forces of the Colonies upon the European 
model. 


(4) Conferences to be held every four years. 

(5) The adoption of the metric system throughout the Empire. 

(6) Various resolutions concerning shipping and the establishment of lines 
of fast steamers between Colonial and British ports, 

(7) A special Colonial contribution to the memorial which is to be erected 
in honour of Queen Victoria. 


To avoid disappointment, it should be stated that before any of 
these resolutions become operative they will require the sanc- 
tion of the legislature or legislatures concerned, and this may 
not be forthcoming in every case. The attitude of the Colonial 
Premiers was a particularist one, and there was a manifest, 
though not inexplicable, aversion to place their men and money 


at the disposal of the British departments. However much we 
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may deplore such a frame of mind, we cannot pretend to any 
surprise at its existence after the South African War, and the 
long train of mismanagement which has revealed the inefficiency 
of our departments. It is this inefficiency which has been the 
most serious obstacle to centralisation of control of the military 
and naval forces of the Empire. It will be wisest for British 
statesmen frankly to recognise the situation, and either put 
their house in order, of which unfortunately there is as yet no 
trace, or re-cast the policy of Imperial defence, upon the lines 
that each colony shall maintain a well drilled, if small, army and 
navy. It would be better that the Colonies should have squad- 
rons of their own, than that they should not make any con- 
tribution of practical importance to the Navy, or maintain any 
naval force. In the words of the Spectator: “Contributions in 
cash are, in truth, valueless. In a very few years they become 
mere small payments in relief of the British taxpayer. Contri- 
butions in kind from localised forces are real additions to our 
strength.” 


Had our departments been characterised by the same busi- 
nesslike spirit and high efficiency as the German, to take an 
example, there would probably have been no trouble in securing 
greater centralisation of control. But among even Englishmen 
there is an uneasy feeling that the War Office, if given authority 
over the Australian defence forces, would manage to alienate the 
men’s sympathies, and would so train them as to diminish their 
value in the field. That feeling existsin an exaggerated degree 
in Australia, and it were folly to close our eyes to the fact. On 
the whole, then, in the defence question the Colonial Premiers 
have gone as far as public opinion would have permitted them 
to go. Mr. Seddon, who is nothing if not foreseeing and 
businesslike, was in favour of forming in every colony a reserve 
for Imperial service, selected from the local forces. Certain of 
the Colonies have accepted this plan, but both Canada and 
Australia, the two most important units, did not care to tie 
themselves down, preferring to trust to popular enthusiasm in 
the hour of emergency. It is to be regretted that some more 
definite plan than this was not reached, as it is essential for our 
Intelligence Department to know, when making its plans, 
exactly what force is to be depended upon. This putting the 
question off and trusting to emotion and sentiment at the last 
minute, may cost the Empire very dear, if it ever does come 
into conflict with a well-organised Continental Power. The 
contributions to the Navy have been adjusted as follows, subject 
to the sanction of the various Parliaments : Australia, £200,000; 
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New Zealand, £40,000; Cape Colony, £50,000; Natal, 
£35,000. In the case of Canada, the definite amount has not 
been settled, but something is to be done on her part. Even if 
a good allowance is made for her contribution, the total voted 
by the Colonies for the Navy will only amount to a little over 
half a million. The actual cost of the Navy to the people of this 
country is nearly thirty-three millions, when allowance is made 
for outlay on naval works, so that the Colonies will still be 
paying far less than their fair share. When we find a finan- 
cially weak state such as Japan spending on her navy alone 
£4,200,000 out of a revenue of {£27,000,000, Australia’s con- 
tribution of £200,000 ona revenue of £10,000,000 seems very 
small. It must, however, in fairness be remembered that Aus- 
tralia has little or no control over the expenditure of the sum 
voted, while allowance must also be made for the colonial’s 
antipathy to our departments. 


The preferential tariff, if sanctioned by the colonial parlia- 
ments, will be upon the general lines already adopted in Canada, 
who in 1897 granted the mother country a preference of 25 
per cent., since increased to 33 per cent. As the Colonies, 
from our persistent adherence to an obsolete fiscal policy, 
obtain nothing by way of quid pro quo, except a vague promise 
to favour, if possible, their products, and an undertaking to give 
them a preference in Army or Navy contracts, this must be 
regarded as some Offset to the exiguity of their contributions 
for defensive purposes. England has so far declined to give 
colonial products any tariff advantage, or even to support 
Canada against Germany, so that nothing more could reasonably 
have been anticipated. We are still far indeed from the attain- 
ment of that ideal which was outlined in 1887, by a leading 
United States writer on economics, when he declared : 

An Empire of States with a population of 300,000,000, capable of produciag 
everything under the sun and governed by a policy of free trade among them- 
selves, but protection against the rest of the world, would mean such a revo- 
lution of trade and commerce as history has never yet been called upon to 
record. That is precisely what the statesmen of England are aiming at. 
That the idea was taken from this country is very probable. The New 
Britain would, so far as its commercial policy is concerned, be an almost 
exact counterpart of the United States. What would be its effect upon us? 
At one fell swoop we would lose more than half our customers. . . . India, 
Canada, and Australia—to say nothing of Egypt—could easily supply 
England with all the wheat and cotton she needs. We should be simply re- 
ceiving the measure we have long meted out. The possibilities of the idea 


grow as we contemplate it. The future of the English-speaking people who 
can set bounds to it ? 
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We have moved a stage nearer to realisation and that is all. 
It may be that had not Bury and North Leeds shaken the 
nerves of a none-too-strong Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain would 
have had his way, and a customs union based upon the 
principle that a revenue tariff should be imposed throughout 
the Empire, but that British or colonial goods should be given 
a considerable preference, might by now have been attained. 
As Mr. Seddon has remarked, the mother country still remains 
“in the same old rut,” and until her people get out of it, or 
show some appreciation of the new issues before them, little 
more can be attempted by way of positive legislation. It may 
be found, when the resolutions are published, that the Confer- 
ence has taken steps to meet the new shipping trust and 
kindred organisations, by adopting the scheme, originally put 
forward by Mr. Seddon, of granting the lower scale of duties on 
British goods only where those goods are carried in British 
shipping. It is known that the idea of re-enacting certain 
clauses of the Navigation Laws, reserving trade between British 
and colonial ports for British shipping, has been at least 
considered, and it is probable that the course adopted will be 
announced immediately on the opening of Parliament. If those 
clauses were re-enacted, we should be merely following the 
example of France, Russia and the United States. 


As to the organisation of the colonial land forces, further 
information on this head will be awaited with interest. Mr. 
Deakin, speaking at Melbourne, has deprecated undue central- 
isation. Under the new scheme, if the European model is copied 
too closely, there will be some risk of losing that spirit of enter- 
prise and initiative which has enabled the colonial troops in 
the late war to render such sterling services. The decision to 
hold Conferences at short intervals marks another stage on the 
journey to Imperial Federation. More than this could not 
have been expected, especially in view of the fact that in 
Australia for the moment Federation is working by no means 
smoothly, and Australian statesmen are in consequence inclined 
to argue that Imperial Federation would be a source of 
continual friction. Possibly at the next Conference greater 
results may be obtained, as by that time Australia should have 
settled down to her new constitution. The solution of the 
problem of colonial representation in the councils of the 
Empire is also the solution of the defence question, for when 
the Colonies have a voice in determining the policy pursued, 
and in controlling the expenditure on defence, they may legiti- 
mately be asked to increase their contributions. It would be 
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well if a working scheme of Federation could be formulated, if 
only for discussion and to clear the air. In Lord Salisbury’s 
words, when addressing the United Empire Trade League, so 
far back as 1891, the immediate duty of workers for Federation 
is to educate : 


You must submit to your countrymen precisely what you want them to do, 
so that they may examine what will be the results upon their commerce and 
their own life, so that an estimate of their exact value may be formed, and 
they may give effect to their opinions in consequence. . . . With respect to 
an organic question which concerns and will control the very existence of 
our Empire and the very foundation of our trade . .. public opinion must 
be framed or formed before any Government can act. 


It is one of the faults of our form of government that it dis- 
plays so little initiative, and leaves the work of education to 
those outside political life, and this at a moment when time is 
everything. For though the belief in both England and the 
Colonies is that Federation will come with time as a natural 
growth, it is by no means certain that our political rivals will 
give us that liberal allowance of years required ; and it should 
never be forgotten that man can hasten the processes of nature 
by knowledge and foresight. Mr. Balfour in his election 
address maintained that the Government had striven to 
“strengthen the bonds uniting different portions of the 
Empire.” All that is possible should be done to justify that 
boast. We may note that abroad, though there is a division of 
opinion as to the results obtained by the Conference, the 
Journal des Débats holds that : 


A new era has begun for Great Britain, in which the dream of Imperial 
Federation becomes something more tangible than it has hitherto been con- 
sidered by practical politicians. Indeed, in view of the Conference and the 
dignity with which it has been conducted by the Premiers of the various great 
self-governing States which form the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, it is 
quite justifiable to ask whether, after all, Imperial Federation will not be a 
fait accompli at a not very distant date. 


The adoption of the decimal system, should that resolution be 
approved, would be a great boon for the Empire, but the dead 
weight of conservatism has to be overcome, and here again it is 
doubtful if much will be done. On many minor matters 
negotiations are as yet incomplete. Thus, for example, the Bar 
Council do not appear to look with favour upon the proposal 
that colonial barristers should be permitted to practise at the 
English bar; and similar difficulty has been encountered in the 
case of solicitors, though here a favourable solution seems to be in 
sight. Summing up the results of the Conference, the advance 
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since 1887 is considerable, if far less than the sanguine had 
expected, especially when the hopes inspired by the attitude of 
the Colonies during the war are taken into account. But it is 
possible that the war has had not quite the unifying effect that 
was anticipated. Too often the Imperial officer has rubbed the 
susceptible colonial the wrong way, while as we have already 
pointed out War Office management has not been such as to 
inspire entire confidence in the mother country. In an inter- 
view Sir Edmund Barton has declared : “ Good, practical good, 
will come of our deliberations. We have bound the various 
parts of the Empire a little closer, paved the way to something 
greater when the time is ripe. We have come to no drastic 
decisions ; we have gone no further than points on which we 
could all agree. The result has fully justified the holding of 
the Conference.” Another member of the Conference thinks 
that the progress achieved is only moderate: “ We have certainly 
not gone too far in any direction, not so far on some aspects as 
I should have liked. But what we have done is on the right 
lines, and when we meet again, we may advance a little further 
towards a greater unification of the interests of the Empire.” 


OVERCROWDING OF TRANSPORTS. 


An incident which has attracted great attention in the Colo- 
nies, and which has aroused no small amount of indignation, is 
the overcrowding of transports on their way back to Australia 
and New Zealand with the colonial contingents. Two very bad 
instances of this have occurred, on board the Drayton Grange 
and the Britannic. In the first instance, according to state- 
ments cabled from Australia, the truth of which has since been 
shown to be beyond dispute, no less than 1900 men were 
placed on board, though there was only boat accommodation 
for goo. It has been stated by the chief medical officer on 
board, Captain Shields, that the supply of medicines was utterly 
inadequate, only consisting of one pannier. A further supply 
was added at Durban, but for this a protest was required, 
and the supply was entirely exhausted before the ship reached 
Albany. All manner of diseases, due primarily to overcrowding 
and the insanitary conditions prevailing, broke out on board. 
There were, Captain Shields states, 200 cases of measles, 138 of 
which were complicated with bronchitis, pneumonia, and 
pleurisy. He directly attributes these complications to “the 
shameful and scandalous overcrowding of the men, who were 
packed without consideration of loss of life or air.’ The com- 
manding officer on board has stated that he regards this as an 
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extreme view, but he goes on to condemn the arrangements 
almost as severely. He allows that “there was no provision for 
the isolation of infectious cases and the supply of medicines was 
insufficient,” while the late principal medical officer to the Aus- 
tralasian forces in South Africa, Colonel Williams, has made a 
disquieting report : 

Chest diseases, he says, were caused by the men sleeping on the decks. 
The hospital arrangements on board were inadequate. The prevalent disease 
was virulent measles, broncho-pneumonia supervening. He is convinced 
that every effort was made by the authorities on board to deal with the 


serious conditions, and but for their ingenuity and hard work the conse- 
quences would have been yet graver. 


A commission appointed by the Victorian Government has 
reported that the deck accommodation was restricted, and that 
the men were driven by the bad weather to the troop deck, 
which was not ventilated. The lack of extra hospital accom- 
modation aggravated the position. The original hospitals were 
not in accordance with the regulations. The food was good. 
Nine men died on board, while of those who landed, according 
to the Melbourne Age, many will never be the same again. The 
military authorities appear to attribute the state of affairs to 
indiscipline and inexperience. They assert that the ship is able 
under regulations to carry 2000 men, and that six times the 
necessary quantity of medicines was placed on board her. These . 
explanations have not diminished the irritation in Australia, 
and they are openly ridiculed. The Sydney Daily Telegraph 
declares : 


The War Office is as callous as it has so often proved incapable. The 
whole affair is utterly disgraceful, not only in the subjection of the soldiers to 
indignity and discomfort, but in the imperilling of their lives. The circum- 
stances recall the methods of the slave-ship. It is necessary to make a 
prompt and sharp protest to the War Office. 


The Age asserts that the conditions on board produced insubor- 
dination and almost mutiny among the men. And on the 
Lritannic, with the New Zealanders, there have been twenty 
deaths. In her case also precisely the same complaints are 
made. On board the Orient, though the general health of the 
men was better, the state of things was bad ; there were nume- 
rous cases of measles ; the commissariat, according to colonial 
evidence, was limited, and the bedding “filthy.” A Parliamen- 
tary Commission in New Zealand is investigating the matter; 
but the occurrence of such incidents at such a moment is par- 
ticularly to be deplored, the more so as we have heard so much 
from official optimists of the magnificent manner in which 
250,000 men were transported to South Africa. Great mischief 
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has been wrought by these events in the Colonies, though it 
would seem that in some degree the want of discipline was 
responsible for them. Still the Imperial authorities knew or 
should have known the exact condition of the units they were 
moving, and should have taken faulty discipline into account. 
It remains to be seen whether any one will be held responsible 
should it be proved that mismanagement has occurred. 


THE PROGRESS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


In South Africa the work of undoing the ravages of war goes 
steadily on under the admirable supervision of Lord Milner. 
Great satisfaction has been caused by the announcement made 
at the end of July, that the new government of the Transvaal 
intended to award compensation to British subjects for losses in 
the war. Up to that time it really looked as though the loyalists 
were to be left out in the cold, though to those who know Lord 
Milner it seemed impossible that he should have sanctioned such 
a course. Asa matter of fact the delay in making the announce- 
ment appears to have been due to the heavy strain upon the 
newly organised departments, yet there can be no surprise felt 
if the loyalists grumbled when they saw that, while the Boers 
were being repatriated with all possible speed, they themselves 
were in some cases not so much as permitted to return to Johan- 
nesburg. Not the least of the many complications is the inability 
of the railways to meet the enormous demands for food, goods 
of every kind and building materials. Transport, too, is almost 
unprocurable in the outlying districts. The temper of the Boers 
is somewhat sullen, which is scarcely cause for wonder, since 
many of them find on their return from the various prisons 
that all their worldly wealth has vanished. It seems that they 
scarcely realised the amount of destruction which took place in 
the last stage of the war. According to Reuter’s Correspondent 
at Johannesburg : 


The prisoners who have returned are quiet and subdued, and do not possess 
the same strenuous pride in their nationality as the others do. They express 
surprise at the state of the country. Many have lost their fortunes owing to 
the war. Others were persuaded by unscrupulous agents, who falsely repre- 
sented matters, to sell their farms at ridiculous prices. As a result a number 
of them are depressed and dejected. They talk of organising a settlement in 
Argentina or North America. The great mass of the country Boers, however, 
are now in an excellent state to receive and appreciate British rule if 
judiciously applied. Any attempt violently to stamp out national feeling is 
bound to be disastrous, but there is a great chance of its dying a natural 
death if legislation avoids anything likely to excite it. 
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Meantime, there are very welcome signs that men of British 
race are not blind to the possibilities of the Transvaal and 
Orange Colony. No less than 5000 applications had already 
been made early in August, by men possessed of a certain 
amount of capital, while a good many discharged soldiers are 
anxious to try their fortune at farming. Under the excellent 
scheme prepared by Lord Milner settlement upon a large scale 
is to be organised. A Bluebook (Cd. 1163), which was issued 
at the close of July, shows with what energy and foresight the 
High Commissioner and the Colonial Office had been preparing 
for the future, long before the close of the war. 


A most important despatch from Lord Milner,dated January 25, 
deals with the conditions of British colonisation : 


If we do nothing we shall be confronted sooner or later with an industrial 
urban population, rapidly increasing and almost wholly British in sentiment, 
and on the other hand a rural population wholly Dutch, agriculturally unpro- 
gressive. It is not possible to contemplate such a state of things without 
grave misgivings. We shall have to reinstate the bulk of our prisoners upon 
their farms, and provide them with the means of starting life anew, but unless 
we at the same time introduce some new element, we may be simply laying 
up the material for future trouble. . . . I believe there is a great future for 
South African farming. The country districts have hitherto remained much 
under-populated, and almost wholly undeveloped. 


He goes on to show that it is essential to plant British settlers 
in large numbers, on good land, and in close contiguity, and 
to carry out the plan it is needful to give the new govern- 
ment “ general power of expropriation,” which indeed is vital if 
the great schemes of irrigation purposed are not to be obstructed 
by one or two politically hostile or retrograde landowners. 
He states that the last thing of which he dreams is a wholesale 
or unjust use of this power, “It can be no part of our policy 
to create a class of landless, discontented men.” It is proposed 
to give the ruined Boer farmers seed, implements, and stock in 
exchange for a portion of the land of which they have hitherto 
made such an indifferent use. In a word, “it is our duty and 
interest to preserve the Boer as a farmer; but it is neither our 
duty nor our interest to preserve him as a large negligent land- 
owner,” The whole despatch is a welcome contrast to the 
leisurely, apathetic methods of British official procedure, as we 
generally see it, and proves that Lord Milner is a statesman 
equal to the overwhelming task which he has in hand. To 
quote his own words, “ in the absence of any bold initiative, I am 
greatly afraid that the whole movement will end in smoke, and 
we shall presently settle down to the old state of agricultural 
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stagnation, and a sharp social and political division between 
country and town.” It is satisfactory to know that there is to 
be “bold initiative,” as the British Government has sanctioned 
Lord Milner’s plans. The expropriation powers of the new 
government are to be upon the lines of those adopted in New 
Zealand, so that even the pro-Boers will find it difficult to 
pretend that they are directed against a race, or are socially 
and politically unjust. 

Not less interesting and valuable is the report by Mr. Willocks 
upon Irrigation in South Africa, which appears in the same 
collection of papers, and which was drawn up towards the 
close of 1901—another instance of looking ahead. Mr. Wil- 
locks sees in great irrigation works, which he thinks vital and 
certain to prove immensely reproductive, the solution of one 
very difficult question—that of the position of the poor whites. 
The works while in progress would give them employment, 
and on the completion of the reservoirs and canals which he 
proposes there would be plenty of land available for them to 
cultivate. The author of the report, which is a masterly pro- 
duction, holds that the water laws of South Africa should be 
based upon those of Italy, which made the rivers and torrents 
public domain, and this notwithstanding vested interests hostile 
to such legislation. He puts forward a most statesmanlike sug- 
gestion that part of the profits of the mines should be devoted 
to irrigation : 

The mineral wealth of the Transvaal is extraordinarily great, but it is ex- 
haustible, some say within the space of fifty years, others within the space of 
a hundred years. It would be a disaster indeed for the country if none of 
this wealth were devoted to the development of its agriculture. Agricultural 
development is slow but it is permanent and knows of no exhaustion. If the 
companies working the gold, coal, and diamond mines, were by decree com- 
pelled to devote a percentage of their gains to the execution of irrigation 
works on lines laid down by the Government they would assist in the perma- 
nent development of the country and would be invested in works which, 
though slow to give a remuneration, would at any rate be absolutely perma- 
nent. It would thus happen that when the mineral wealth of the country 
had disappeared, its agricultural wealth would have been put on such a solid 
basis, that the country would not have to fall from the height of prosperity 
to the depth of poverty. 


Again and again he repeats that the agricultural development 
of the country depends upon irrigation : 


The water comes when it is of no value, and is absent when it would be 
worth untold gold. The extraordinary fertility of all those localities where 
nature has provided springs of perennial water, and where the farmers have 
been able to utilise it, in spite of laws which are as harassing as they are 
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ridiculous, points the way to the true road where lies the permanent regenera- 
tion of South Africa. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S POLICY. 


On July 29 Mr. Chamberlain made his first appearance since 
his serious accident, in the House of Commons, and was received 
with cheers which testified the admiration of the House for the 
pluck he has displayed. In a long, clear, and powerful speech 
he dealt with the various problems which confront the Colonial 
Office. Speaking of the Colonial Conference he declared that 
all the members of that conference were “animated by the 
desire to draw closer together. the different portions of the 
Empire.” He then turned to South Africa and defended the 
proclamation of banishment issued in August Igo1I : 

The policy of the proclamation was recommended, he said, by the Govern- 
ment of Natal, by Lord Milner, and by Lord Kitchener, but it has dropped 
now the war was over. He had received from Lord Milner a telegram say- 
ing that in view of the present situation it did not appear to him to be necessary 
to proceed with legislation to invalidate the proclamation ... but the 
Government retained the important power of refusing to allow any person to 


return to South Africa who by his conduct had proved himself an undesirable 
citizen. 


As for the future administration of the conquered countries : 


The one object of his Majesty’s Government must be to relieve themselves 
of responsibility, and as soon as possible to set up one of those free govern- 
ments in which all Britons repose such great confidence. He believed that 
this desired end might be attained sooner than people anticipated. No more 
favourable beginning could possibly have been made. 

Yet, he stated clearly, the British Government does not intend 
to act with precipitation, in order to guard against any danger 
of a recrudescence of the troubles from which South Africa has 
been delivered by the war. He gave a very explicit and states- 
manlike assurance that under no circumstances will this country 
allow the results obtained by fighting to be undermined by 
political intrigue—a warning which was in all probability 
directed to the address of the Afrikander Bond, and to which 
it is to be hoped that that institution, in its new-found admira- 
tion for him, will pay due attention. Dealing with taxation in 
the new colonies, he pronounced against any attempt to recoup 
by confiscatory taxes on the mines the expenses of the war, in 
order to punish the capitalists, but he was equally explicit in 
asserting that a fair indemnity should be paid by the new 
colonies. In welcome and generous terms he defended Lord 
Milner against the foolish attacks which have been made upon 
him for listening to the proposal to suspend the Cape Con- 
stitution. Fortunate indeed is the Pro-consul who serves such 
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a Minister, and fortunate the Minister who is served by such a 
Pro-consul, 


THE MEETING OF THE CAPE PARLIAMENT. 


The Cape Parliament opened its first session since 1900 on 
August 20, when Sir W. Hely-Hutchinson, the Governor of the 
Colony, announced that bills would be introduced, indemnifying 
the Governor and the military authorities for acts committed 
under martial law, and legalising the expenditure incurred 
without Parliamentary sanction, in suppressing the rebellion 
within the Colony and stamping out the plague. The attitude 
of the Bond yet remains to be seen as we go to press. It is 
quite possible, though on the whole hardly probable, that it 
will resist the Indemnity Bill, in which case there will be a 
very awkward situation. The Bond is known to have determined 
upon demanding a thorough inquiry into the operation of 
martial law. It refuses to accept the Imperial Commission 
which has sailed for South Africa, for the purpose of revising 
the sentences passed by the military tribunals, as in any way 
sufficient. If there is any serious opposition on these lines, Sir 
Gordon Sprigg will find his work cut out for him, for he is not 
exactly the man to grapple with a great emergency, and his 
own attitude has been dubious and hesitating. It is indeed 
very doubtful whether he can retain office, though his fall will not 
be greatly deplored by either side. He is said to have received 
promises of support sufficient to ensure the passing of the most 
important measures in his programme, but the Progressive 
party has repudiated his leadership and elected Dr. Smartt 
in his stead. The Bond well knows that the weapon of 
suspension remains in the background, and could be used, 
if signs of disloyalty or obstruction are given by the Afri- 
kander opposition. In that case suspension would be sup- 
ported by a large number of moderate men, who were 
thoroughly loyal throughout the war, but who for various 
reasons did not regard the original proposal for suspension 
with entire approval. Those in favour of suspension are 
waiting to see what the course of events will be. Itnow seems 
probable that the Bond will make a virtue of necessity and 
show itself more reasonable than had been anticipated, though 
the reception given to the Boer Generals at Capetown proves 
that the old pro-Boer faction is still very strong in the colony. 
Financially, the colony stands in a strong position, The 
enormous profits made by its railways in carrying troops and 


raw materials have given Sir Gordon Sprigg a surplus of more 
than half a million. 


